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PRE ACE. 


THIS work is the Survey of Fahil (the ancient 
Pella), executed by Herr Schumacher for the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. The 
place had already been visited, among others, by 
Mr. Guy Le Strange (see Quarterly Statement, 1885, 
p. 158). It had long been desired to procure a 
thorough examination of this interesting place, and 
the Committee gladly accepted the services of 
Herr Schumacher, whose descriptive map and 


drawings are now, for the first time, published. 
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EARLY on the morning of February 18th, 1887, we 
rode‘out of the southern gate of Tiberias, taking our 
course along the lake shore to the hot baths and the 
Jordan valley. The morning was very misty, and 
heavy clouds foretold us that an excursion at this 
time of the season would make us sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the disagreeableness of a Syrian winter. 
Our cavalcade could be called noble, for we were 
accompanied by the Governor, or Kaimakam, of 
Tiberias, several soldiers, an officer, servants, and 
some German ‘colonists to aid me in my exploration 
work: we were also followed by muleteers with 
loaded animals, carrying, besides a tent, cooking 
implements and the necessary provisions, and some 
well-mounted Bedawin. The Governor had less the 
intention of taking part in my exploration than of 
spending a day of rest among a tribe of the Jordan 
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valley, the Ghér, which, no longer burnt by the summer 
heat, presented itself as a luxurious grass growth 
and a blossoming wild flower field. We crossed 
the Jordan at its outflow from the lake with some 
difficulty, the depth rising up to six feet and more, 
and the width not being less than 60 yards; and 
we first had to procure a little boat for the lug- 
gage, and to drag the animals behind, which were 
obliged to cross the river swimming. After this 
troublesome job was accomplished we went on, and 
before mid-day we rested on the borders of the Yar- 
muk, in sight of the cascades formed by this river, 
which rushes over large basaltic blocks near the Jisr 
el-Saghir—a stone bridge built in Muhammedan 
ages, which crosses the ancient Hieromax, very near 
where its floods unite with those of the Jordan. 
Servants with tent pushed forwards to the tribe of 
the ’Arab Segtir el-Ghér, who were encamped little 
south of the Jisr el-Mejamia’, while we took a more 
eastern direction, crossed the plain, and arrived at 
Esh Shiini in the beginning of the afternoon. This 
little village,* containing huts, stores, and graneries, 
built on the ancient site of Khirbet el-Ekseir, is the 
property of our Kaimakam, who added to the Fellahin 
population some Bedawin and Greek gardeners of 
Beirfit, supplied them with: European agricultural 
implements, planted orange and lemon gardens, 
* See ‘Within the Decapolis,’ by G. Schumacher. 
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watering them by a canal from the. adjacent stream 
of the Wady el-’Arab, built grin 
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From a Photograph. 


Esh-Shuni (Kh, el-Ekseir). 


Tell el Muntar 


other improvements, which, if followed up by the 
lazy Bedawin, would soon render that part of the 
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Ghér a permanently paying, flourishing garden. 
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ing the picturesque view of this lower part of the 
Wady. Here, as seen from the photograph of this 
part, the Wady rushes into the Jordan valley, near an 
old bridge, with the ruins of Abu Dabbtis,a Muham- 
medan burial-place, and its immediate transition 
from a steep rocky ravine into an evergreen mild 
valley. 

It was at sundown when we reached the camp of 
the ’Arab Segir el-Ghér, welcomed by a troop of 
their best horsemen, whom we followed galloping 
_ through this wide encampment to the place where 
our tent was pitched. The head Sheikh, Raja, had 
chosen for us a spot of elevated ground straight 
above the Jordan river, having thus a free view over 
this powerful, rapid stream, which, in endless zig- 
zags, rolls southwards. The Bedawin camping-place 
was in the notable depression which bounds the 
Jordan on its entire course along both shores with 
steep ascents of alluvial earth, and which, doubtless, 
formed the original bed of the river. We had hardly 
become seated at the entrance of our tent when the 
Sheikh’s servants began to occupy themselves with 
the preparation of a Bedawin dinner, and therefore 
spared us the conventional request for this repast 
which is used among Bedawin, in order to help the 
host over the critical choice of meals. In its modest 
way, it is thus uttered in the Bedawin dialect: ‘Ya 
mu’az-zib, waddy Kahwa tent’alletsh (sei), wa 
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tuthun yehatshy (=) wa dafint (4.39) ma 
yanuttha el Kutt, wa lel Ahsan ’elbet sha’ir, wa rdh 
wa ta’al ya Muazzib.’ Literally: ‘Bring, oh host, a 
coffee which pastes ;* tobacco which speaks ;f and a 
heap { which cannot be leaped by a cat, and an 
’Elbet § of barley for the horse, and go and come, oh 
host.’ 

We added to the frugal dinner some fish we had 
caught in the Jordan, but which the Bedawin looked 
upon as ‘Nijis,” or impure, a belief which I have found 
now and then among the Bedawin. 

The next morning promised a fine day, and our 
Sheikh would under no circumstances let us go, pro- 
mising for the following night a ‘Sahjy, or dance, 
as arranged on festival occasions, but generally 
excluding strangers; such a rare treat persuaded 
us to stay a day longer. While the Governor 
assembled around him the elders of the tribe 
during the day, settling disputes and calling their 
attention to Government laws, encouraging them 
to cultivate soil, &c, we explored the shores of 
the river and its vicinity. The female members of 


* That is, strong and stout. 

+ Good tobacco must whisper, while burning. 

{ Literally, ‘dafina’ means ‘the buried, and represents a 
young cooked ram covered by a heap of cooked rice, and thus 
served on a large dish, forming together a meal heap ‘too high 
for a cat’s leap.’ 

§ ’Elbet (Gue) means half a keil, or about a bushel and 
a quarter. ; 
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the tribe occupied themselves exclusively during this 
day by gathering dry shrubs and tamarisks found in 
the Ghér and in the jungles along the river, and piled 
them up in heaps before our tents. 

After the sun disappeared behind the mountain of 
‘Serin,’ bordering the western banks of the Ghér, 
and when the large flocks had entered the encamp- 
ment, the dim fires gathered the inhabitants of each 
tent to their meals, while now and then a monotonous 
song was heard from a female member calling her 
immediate neighbours together for the festival of the 
evening. Soon appeared three half-grown lads, who 
lighted just in front of us part of the gathered 
bushes, placing arms on shoulders, they attempted 
a dance with rather primitive movements, which 
soon degenerated into trying to push each other 
into the fire. The Sheikh’s brother, a sort of Master 
of Ceremonies, richly dressed, with a mighty cane 
in his hand, now appeared on the tableau, drove the 
boys away, and, followed by others, prepared the 
field for the dance; then he uttered a long loud 
cry, and groups of singing women, shouting 
young men, married men and elders of the tribe 
successively appeared. The latter sat in groups 
around us and our tents smoking ‘Ghalawin’ 
(pipes) and ‘ Nargiles,’ while a coffee, ‘which pasted,’ 
was passed round without interruption by the Sheikh 
and the ‘Natir’ (a sort of landlord). The Master 
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of Ceremonies now set the young men one by 
one in a long row, shoulder to shoulder ; behind 
the front row a second and then a third similar 
followed, thus numbering altogether about 150 
dancers. The young men were only clothed with 
their blue shirt, which they fastened in the girdle 
so high that their legs were bared to the knees. 
The fire was fed until its flames struck high over the 
heads of the dancers ; then the Master of Ceremonies 
clapped his hands, made a dancing motion, and 
in one moment the whole crowd of young men, with 
the upper part of their bodies bent forwards, clap- 
ping their hands in measure, moved towards the fire, 
making a step forwards and then a step backwards, 
shouting in a moaning, oppressed tone, ‘ hojiya, hojiya, 
hojiya’ About five minutes passed, when a finely 
dressed young woman, with a long blue silk robe, 
broke out of the rows of the women, who sat opposite 
the young men, at the other side of the fire, and 
planted herself between the fire and the dancers; 
now rose the Sheikh, who, marching towards her, 
drew out his sword and handed it graciously to the 
handsome young woman—one of his wives. She 
received the sword, and swinging it several times 
around her head, danced up and down the rows of 
the young men, who now broke out into loud shouts 
and continued their dance with increased vehemence 
and a louder ‘ hojiya, hojtya.’ 
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coat SS Se Se ees 
The young woman now put herself in a kneeling 


position, and feigned to be fighting with the sword 
with a practice and ability, which did her credit, 
against the crowd, which continually made rushes 
towards her. The higher the fire burnt the more 
impetuous became the motions, and the more boldly 
the dancers approached to the woman. Presently she 
sprang up from her kneeling position to her full height 
with a wonderful elasticity, and swinging the sword 
around, drove the crowd backwards. They slowly 
gave way, but only for a minute ; then they returned 
again, forming a half circle around the fighting 
woman and the fire The attacks began again, 
and again the woman repulsed them with activity ; 
with astonishing changing movements the long robe 
and the long ends of her sleeves followed her motions; 
but slower and slower became her motions until she 
finally fell down on her knees, hardly able to continue. 
This sign of exhaustion was perceived by another 
young woman, who stood ready behind the fire; she 
ran tothe fighter, who with incredible quickness threw 
her robe (which proved merely to be a mantle over her 
national costume, the shirt) over her reliever, put the 
sword into her hand and disappeared. The dance 
meanwhile was not interrupted, and the new fighter 
took up her duty with no less ability than her pre- 
decessor. After she also had exhausted her power, 


she retired ; not less exhausted were the young men, 
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who had worked themselves into such an ardour that 
after stopping they fell on the ground with every sign 
of over-exertion. 

A cup of coffee now was offered, but only a 
small part had the pleasure of a taste; most of the 
dancers were engaged in a dispute about the dance, 
until the fire was lighted again, and the ‘Sahjy’ was 
renewed. Midnight was near before the piles of 
brush were burnt out and the physical strength of the 
young consumed. This dance, ‘Sahjy’ (not to be 
confounded with the ‘Delky,’ or ring dance, which 
is more common), is one of the oldest Bedawin amuse- 
ments known; it illustrates the attempted capture of 
a woman; the bravest of the young men being the 
lucky proprietor. Certain young men told me that a 
Bedawy once victoriously entered the camp of another 
‘Hamil’ (part of a tribe) with the object to win or 
rob a bride; but their united choice fell on the jewel 
of the tribe, who defended her virtue with the sword, 
until, exhausted, she delivered herself into the hand 
of the most brave. 

The firing of muskets and pistols gathered old and 
young for a moment once more; a dance without 
order was tried, and then the members of the tribe 
left the place, singing and laughing, until the silence 
of the night proved that each family had retired to 
their hair tent. 

Next morning at daybreak, while the others pre- 
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pared for departure, I considered with the Sheikh 
and the Kaimakam the question of a reliable guide 
who could serve us for our coming exploration. The 
solution of this question proved not so easy, for so 
lazy are the Bedawin, especially the clever ones, that 
they generally decline to engage upon the tiresome 
duty of a guide, and if forced to do so, they soon 
obtain their liberty again by manifesting an absolute 
ignorance of the country to be explored. The Be- 
dawy always prefers to live on (4i..4 ‘shniny’) 
butter-milk and a piece of rough dry barley bread, to 
smoke miserable tobacco, to lie on his sheepskin all 
day long, rather than to expose himself to a little 
physical effort for which he would be well remunerated, 
and from which he could live for some time, in his 
way, comfortably. Money often has little attrac- 
tion for a Bedawy, but when all efforts to obtain his 
assistance fail, one out of many means may yet be 
tried, and that is by offering to give him sweetmeats. 
‘Helu’ (from he, sweet) is the attractive word for 
which the Bedawy always has an open ear; open a 
sack of dried figs, of dates, of candies, or, last but 
not least, of ‘Haldiwy’ (that is, cooked sugar, or mo- 
lasses, mixed with nuts), and see what a wonderful 
effects it produces! Antiquities are brought to you, 
parts of jewels even, anxiously hidden by a young 
Bedawy woman, are offered to you for some ‘ Helu.’ 
It is the most favourite dainty the Bedawy knows, 
B 
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and is to a wide extent taken advantage of by Jews 
of Tiberias and Safed, who come bringing a small 
sack of ‘Kuttein’ (dried figs), and return from the 
Bedawin camps loaded with bags of the best grain. 

‘ There is an excellent guide near,’ said the Sheikh, 
‘but unfortunately he is a renowned highwayman, and 
has just been captured by a soldier.’ _I was anxious to 
see Kasem Abu-l-Ghallis, a name often heard in the 
Jordan valley, and, promising that no harm should be 
done to him, he appeared accompanied by a soldier 
and a companion named Abu Ahmeiyid, also a gentle- 
man of the same reputation, but who limited his trade 
to the stealing of donkeys and sheep. A short ex- 
amination proved that both men had a thorough 
knowledge of the neighbouring country, especially of 
‘Tabakat Fahil, which place was much less known 
by the Bedawin than I thought. In obedience to 
the Arabic proverb, ‘’Ati khubzak (khaddak) lil 
khabbaz, wa lau akal nusshu’ (give thy bread [dough] 
to the baker, if he even eat half of it), and after the 
Kaimakam had promised them exemption from pun- 
ishment for the crimes they had committed if they 
should guide us to our satisfaction, we agreed to- 
gether, and soon started, taking a southern direc- 
tion, while the Kaimakan, leaving a soldier with us, 
returned to his seat of government. We rode along 
the Jordan valley in a blazing sun—for the Ghér 


becomes hot as soon as the sun appears—crossing the 
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Zor el-Basha, a wide uncultivated depression, and 
following a path which led from camp to camp of 
the Bedawin, we soon reached Tell el-Arba’in, a 
small hill with signs of ruins, consisting of scattered 
building stones. Now and then we explored the 
valley to the right and left, but could discover nothing 
else than remains of straight walls of masonry. These 
may have served in times past for irrigation purposes, 
and they are partly still used by the Bedawin to 
lead the water of the WAady et-Taiyibeh down into 
the Ghor to irrigate at the end of February those 
grain fields sown in the beginning of February, and 
which give the second crop of the Ghér Beisan. 

We were now and then stopped by inquisitive Be- 
dawin, of the great tribe of the’Arab Beni Sakhr, who 
could not understand how Europeans should be in 
company with such guides as ours, but they were 
quickly repulsed by the proud answer of our guides, 
‘Manifadi essa’a’ (I haven’t got time now). A little 
after mid-day we arrived at the foot of the terraces, or 
‘Tabakat, which form the transition from the high- 
lands of ’Ajlin to the Ghér, and which from the ruin 
found on their southern. extremity are named ‘Taba- 
kat Fahil. These terraces form a level plateau of 
well cultivated soil, now and again cut through by a 
wady, and they rise to an average height of about 300 
feet above the adjacent Jordan valley, or of 260 feet 
below the Mediterranean Sea. We climbed up the 

B 2 
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steep road, leading over limestone rocks to the men- 
tioned plateau, and, riding for more than a mile in a 
south-eastern direction, finally arrived at its southern 
extremity, which is bordered by a _ precipice. 
Here are the ruins of Khirbet Fahil. We turned 
a few steps more to the east, and then went down a 
rough road, over adébris and masses of fallen monu- 
ments, capitals, and columns, and arriving at the 
valley, camped at a place overgrown with the so- 
called ‘Khubbeizy’ grass, which here reached the 
luxuriant height of 3 feet. Here numerous springs 
sush out from the Wady bed, forming the lively 
stream of Wady Jirm-el-Méz. From this camping 
spot the explorer will receive the best idea how well 
hidden is the locality of the supposed site of Pella. 
Looking westward, to the right, we see the steep 
heights bordering the plateau, and the ruin we have 
just passed; behind us, in the east, the course of 
the Wady is interrupted by an artificial dam; to the 
left, or south, rises the mighty and steep mountain, 
Tell el-Husn; while westwards extends the valley 
with the stream Jirm el-Méz, bordered to the north 
by the above mentioned plateau, and to the south, 
below Tell el-Husn, by a range of hills. Leaving 
in the eastern parts a pretty wide valley, the 
Wady soon narrows, forming a narrow ravine 
down to the Jordan valley. The banks are 
here so close to one another that neither from our 
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camping place can any part of the Jordan valley be 
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Temple Ruin 
From a Photograph. 


Jirmet idx Ruin of Kn Fabit 


Wady 


View of Kh. Fahil, looking west. 





Slope of Tell of Husn 


seen, nor from this valley is any view of Khurbet Fahil 
possible—which is thus a real place of refuge. The 
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annexed photograph shows Khurbet Fahil, with the 
upper part of the Wady Jirm el-Méz. 

I now began exploring my immediate neighbour- 
hood, undisturbed for the present by the curious eye 
of a Bedawin, for none of their camps were nearer than 
six miles off. A level space between the wady bed 
near-our tent and the northern ascent to Khurbet 
Fahil is covered with gigantic remains of building 
materials, This terrace, but a few yards higher than 
the surrounding country, has a length of 50 yards 
and a width of 25. A long wall borders its southern 
part, while to the west other walls, well-masoned, 
partly project towards the wady, partly extend to the 
foot of the ascent of Khurbet Fahil, the north and 
east being protected by steep mountain ascents. This 
site, with its important remains, as will presently 
be seen, may have been that of a temple. With the 
aid of a crowbar, I turned over the different column 
heads, parts of column shafts, architraves, lintels, 
column bases, and hewn blocks. The building 
material, although ofa hard limestone, rapidly becomes 
weather-worn. The column capitals were Corinthian, 
with acanthus leaves, Ionic with simple volutes 
and defaced ornamentation, and common Doric. 
The column bases are generally Attic, and 
several pedestals of Roman character with little 
projecting cornices, to some of which the column 
bases were worked, were found lying about; these 
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pedestals had the form of a die (see sketch), each side 
measuring 2 feet 10} inches. The columns were up- 
- wards of 13 feet long (that is, the combined parts of the 





"> 


Ionic Capitals of the Ruined Temple. 


shaft), and had a lower diameter of 213 inches ; they 
were well worked, and some showed on their lower 
periphery the Christian emblems A and W. I also 
found corner columns; that is, a couple of columns 
worked together, showing half of their circumference, 
while the other part formed a right angle; these 
only have a diameter of 15% inches. These coupled 
columns are similar to those found by Dr. Sepp 
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at the Basilica of Tyre, only of a smaller size. Of 
COUPLED COLUMN. 
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Fragments of the Temple at Pella. 
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CORNICE 
an entirely different character are some columns 


(lying among those described) which have a diameter 
of 3 feet 7 inches, and are worked in lengths (pieces) 
of 3 feet 4 inches length. On some of them, which 
evidently formed the base parts, we found square 
holes, generally of 1 foot 4 inches wide and 7 inches 
deep, and small rectangular holes above them, 
5 inches wide and 3 inches deep. The first are 
worked on three sides (see sketch), and must, as I 
imagine, have been used to fit masonry work built 
to them ; the small ones may have served for lifting. 
These columns had evidently no capital, but merely 
a small cornice. The lower part of the column was 
hollowed 3 inches deep, leaving but a ring of 5 inches 
width to enable a solid footing of the column. 
There are also found long pieces of a top ornament, 
which, as well as the lintels sketched, are carefully 
carved. The lintels must have covered an opening 
of at least 12 feet wide. On the upper parts of the 
column, as well as the cornice-pieces, I found small 
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pin holes, 5 inches deep and 17 inch wide, fitted 
with a piece of iron, which was fastened to the stone 
with lead, and which evidently was made in order 
to combine the parts with each other, and to prevent 
a horizontal movement. 

On the lower part of a broken column yet standing 
I found the following Greek inscription, the only one 
I could discover in thissite. It reads as follows :— 


Z 
TIOK al wCrtin 
Wh 
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Greek Inscription on Column. 


None of the other inscriptions were legible, although 
Greek characters were scen here and there on the 
buried parts of the columns, but so entirely defaced. 
that neither squeeze nor careful study would avail. 
A stone with a leaf ornament was dug out with great 
efforts ; it proved to be a console (corbel) with a fine 
volute, as seen from the sketch :—— 
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Corbel Ornament. From a Photograph. 


Next to this stone I found another small one 
carefully carved, 1 foot 6 inches long and 1 foot 
2 inches high, and which seemed to form part of the 
rib of a vault. The site is so totally destroyed that it 
would require considerable excavations before a good 
idea of its original buildings could be obtained. 
Besides the fragments mentioned, there is nothing 
more to be found at this ruin, with the exception 


of numerous pieces of tiles and other pottery work, 
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Heavy rain, which lasted with but little intervals 
during the whole of our stay at Pella, interrupted 
the exploration, and compelled us to look for a 
shelter in the caves, which we found for the greater 
part swarming with hopping creatures. The worst 
of this rainfall was that our tents soon became 
soaked, and only, thanks to the formation of the 
place we camped at, was it possible to keep the 
floods out of the interior. During the long nights 
we usually engaged our guides to tell us Arab stories, 
‘Salfy, We sat around a small fire, which we kept 
burning in the interior of the tent, with the small 
coffee-can at the side of it. Ahmetyid, a clever, 
lively fellow, would begin with a loud voice but in 
miserable language to tell the stories of the ‘ Beni 
_ Halal, the ‘Ghal’ (giants), of the ‘Medinet Johar, 
whence the famous jewel, ‘ Rishet Johar, had to be 
brought, and when he was embarrassed as to the 
continuation of the story he stirred the fire, asked 
for a cigarette,and brewed some new coffee. This 
on such occasions must be passed around, and would 
give him time to take up the thread of his tale 
again. Meanwhile, one of our party was ordered 
in turn to watch outside of the tent the horses, 
which in this wilderness were fastened to each 
other in a row before the tent door, with no other food 
but the herbage. This, however, was in no way 
poor, but of an abundance not met with in other 
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parts of the country. Our own provisions were 
of little variety, they consisted in soup, rice, onions, 
salad made of ‘’Akktib’ (Cyic) and mutton, for we 
had bought a ram of a shepherd, who came near our 
tent. The extremities of the animal were seized upon 
with eagerness by our guides, and knowing we had 
a hard day’s work before us, they, as soon as 
awakened in the morning, lit a fire, took the head, 
feet and bones of the ram, and having cleaned the 
wool but little off them, they put them into the coal, 
and greedily devoured the meaty parts—although 
but half done. As they could not eat up all at 
once, they carefully hid what was left in a bush near, 
and in the evening, when we retired to the tent again, 
they looked for the remains and continued to eat, de- 
claring that this was the best dinner they had had for 
a longtime. I often met with Bedawin who devoured 
raw meat with great appetite, or when it had been laid 
but for a minute ona coal fire. One evening we were 
surprised by the rapid discharge of guns, and soon after 
a young wild boar was brought into our tent by a young 
Arab. It had been killed by some fifteen or twenty 
Christian Fellahin, who came from the western part of 
’Ajlan to hunt in the jungles of the Wady Jirm el-Méz 
wild boar and other game, of which the place is swarm- 
ing. They do not sell the game, but after having hunted 
a sufficient quantity, they return with it and unite at a 
large dinner their co-religionists of their vicinity ; these 
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festivals are generally arranged on a holiday. I in- 
vited some of their head men to dinner, among them 
a young schoolmaster of ’Erjan, who in the course 
of the evening gave me interesting information about 
*Ajlain. 

As before said, the springs of Wady Jirm el- 
Méz rise just below the Temple ruin we have 
described ; from here downwards the wady is perma- 
nently fed by the springs, while upwards from the 
dam near the tent the wady bed is dry in summer. 
This portion of the dry wady is called Wady Kefr 
Abil; it isa steep, winding, and narrow ravine, its 
slopes are uncultivated, and in their upper part 
covered with brushwood. Along its northern slope we 
can follow a road which leads from the Jordan valley 
to the northern part of the ’Ajlin district of Elkdra. 
This is much frequented, and, considering the steep 
slope it follows, tolerably easy to ride up. It cannot, 
in the absence of any distinct ancient signs, be con- 
sidered as the Roman road looked for near Pella, at 
least not with certainty ; but in favour of its being a 
Roman road, I must state that from Tabakat Fahil 
no wady of the vicinity ascends so gradually as 
the Wady Kefr Abil, and if Fahil is really Pella, 
this and no other road must have been the one to 
which Eusebius refers, and which led from here to 
Gerasa. 

On the upper part of the southern slopes I observed 
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caves, but I found them to be natural and hardly 
ever inhabited. 

The springs above-mentioned, forming the Wady 
ej-Jirm, number in all nineteen, not counting very 
small ones, which gush out in between. I took their 
temperature with the thermometer, and can state the 
interesting fact that I found this to be Azgher than 
that of the stream below, where it was no more 
influenced by the springs. 

The following table will show their temperature, 
beginning with the first or most eastern spring, and 
numbering the others as they follow in order down 
the widy. The temperature of the air, while these 
readings were taken, was 60°8 Fah., which remained 


unchanged during the time of observations. 


TABLE SHOWING THE TEMPERATURE OF THE 
SPRINGS AT KH. FAHIL. 
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Spring. = Degrees. 





Fahr. 


First spring, east left-hand wady 77°O 
Below the above, good spring... Raa 
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35 5 ro ee 761 
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TABLE SHOWING THE TEMPERATURE, &C.—continued. 











Spring. —- Degrees. 

Fahr. 
No. 9 Powerful spring... ays ie 757, 
10 Fe s dit y ea ae 7567 
Il _ 3 ie A sit 730 
12 ie ? ae a ee Fae 
13 = 3 ee ft os 757 
14 Very powerful spring eee nee 75°7 
15 “§ . pay yea ke mcg, 
16 % op aove eo ee Wig 
17 * Be ae = xh 75D 

18 Gushes btween old masonry, 
powerful .... ay ars Ses FS a2 

19 Spring called ’Ain ej-Jirm, whence 


the name of the wady; sur- 
rounded by old masonry, forming 
a ‘Birket’ and Bedawin Bath, 
water power j-cubic metre per 
second .... ees a bie 75°7 





The temperature of the stream 300 yards below 
the last springs was found to be 68° Fah. The 
springs Nos. I to 13 discharge about 4-cubic metre 
per second, 14 to 18 about }-cubic metre per second. 
The springs flow into different directions over déris 
of all kinds, but finally unite somewhere in the jungle 
of tamarisks, canes, and reeds, called Zér ej-Jirm. 
Including the small springs, they together form a 
rapid stream, 10 to 12 feet across, 8 to 12 inches 
deep, and give about 14-cubic metre of good drink- 
able water per second, Having discovered that the 
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springs are of a higher temperature than common, 
we soon noted what fully explains this occurrence. 
A little way down the stream, near what may 
be called the foot of the west end of Khurbet 
Fahil, I found the ruin of a mill, which, from 
its construction, must have been built in 
Muhammedan ages. It extends from the foot of 
the hill, whence evidently it was fed by a former 
spring, southwards towards the stream. A small 
water canal, 1 foot wide, 10 inches deep, is led on the 
top of a dyke, 50 feet long, to a round opening, 
and through this to the actual mill now in ruins, 

This old masonry is covered on its entire length, 
especially on its side walls, with the deposit of hot 
springs, called in technical German ‘ Quellabsatze,.’ 
up to a thickness of 4 inches to I foot. The fact that 
I came across the very same deposit, also found on 
mill ruins in the W4Ady el-’Arab,* and stated by 
De. Noetling, then my travelling companion, to be 
the precipitates of thermal springs, which, in the 
course of a relative short time, had become cool, 
gives us a right to conclude that also the springs 
of the Wady Jirm el-Méz were once thermal at the 
era of the last occupation by the Arabs, as the mill 
ruin mentioned is certainly not older than a few 
centuries. It may further be noted that the last 


* Schumacher, ‘The Jaulan,’ pages 149-160. 
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inhabitants of Pella, Arabs, had worked this mill 


with thermal waters just as the one at El-Hammeh 
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(Jaulan),* is still worked by a hot spring up to this 


* Schumacher, ‘ The Jaulan, pages 149-160. 
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date, whence also similar proofs of the forma- 
tion of such precipitates were gathered. As such 
remains of hot springs are found throughout the 
wady, especially on its northern slopes, and as I 
consider the springs observed still show a thermal 
character, the passage in the Talmud of Jerusalem,” 
where the city of Pella is mentioned under the name 
of ‘ Hamtah,’ or hot baths, could now be understood ; 
and this, although the water was found sweet, with 
the exception of springs Nos. 4 and 5 on the south 
shore, which had a mineral taste so strong that coffee, 
cooked from it, was not drinkable. 

Near the place where the two streams from the 
springs unite we find two standing columns 9g feet 5 
inches apart, one of them 6 feet the other 5 feet high, 
with a diameter of 2 feet 3 inches, the original object 
of which could not be ascertained. Following this 
stream downwards we find on the southern slopes 
numerous caves, but whether artificial or not can 
no more be recognised, for the precipitates of hot 
springs, which gushed out above them on the slopes, 
has nearly covered their entrance, and still more 
their interior, which has the most peculiar aspect of 
stalactite caves. Long, characteristic, hollow stone 
pipes hang down from the roof and sides, while the 


* According to Mr. Guy le Strange, ‘Across the Jordan,’ 


page 273. 
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exterior portions shows the compact precipitates the 
same as those of El-Hammeh. Notwithstanding this 


From a Photograph. 


Anchorite Caves. 





present altered appearance, I believe that they, as well 
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as their neighbours, which will presently be described, 
were inhabited. 
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Anchorite Caves with Passages. 









On a steep northern ascent I discovered one out 
of the numerous caves, the interior of which, al- 
though its door was overhung with stalactites, was yet 
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well preserved. The above sketch illustrates the 
cave, which, entering by a door of 2 feet 10 inches 
wide, and yet 5 feet high, shows us a rock-cut 
chamber of rectangular shape, and a ceiling cut in 
the shape of a cross vault, with two pillars on the 
southern and northern walls. Next to the pillars, 
a little above the floor, we find a passage or small 
tunnel (A) of a height of 4 feet and a width of 
2 feet, which leads upwards through the limestone 
rock, for a length of Io feet, to a rock precipice in 
the exterior. In the northern wall we also dis- 
cover a passage (B) 2 feet 6 inches by 2 feet, which 
also leads to a rock cliff, both being very difficult of 
access. The cave interior and the tunnels are care- 
fully worked. The bearing of the main axis is north, 
55° west—the entire room measuring 13 feet by 
11 feet. It may be accepted as beyond doubt 
that we here have a cave, once inhabited by 
those Christian anchorites who, in the beginning 
of Christian era and during the Jewish wars, found 
a refuge at Pella.* The flooring, consisting of earth 
and remains of charcoal, as well as the plan of the 
whole, has no sepulchral character, but rather that 
of a habitation; the passages being used to secure 
air and escape in case of a persecution, for these 


small caves, if their door entrance was carefully 


* ‘Eusebius, H. E.’ III., 5; according to Robinson, ‘ Bibl. 
Res.’ VII, 
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shut, were hardly visible from below, and the pas- 
sages still less. The entire northern slope is honey- 
combed with such caves, but, to my regret, they were, 
for their greater part, either not accessible or choked 
by precipitates or by the crumbling rock. Below 
the cave described the valley attains its maximum 
width of about 300 yards, through which the river 
wends its way in several branches through a thick 
jungle of tamarisks, and unites again at a rocky 
projection of the northern slopes, where the shape of 
the wady suddenly assumes the character of a narrow 
ravine, the stream here forming a cataract, also sur- 
rounded by thickly-grown jungles of cane, which 
made an exploration impossible. Following the 
stream, and turning around the precipice mentioned, 
we find the upper parts of the slopes became nearly 
vertical, and pierced with numerous natural and artifi- 
cial caves worked in the soft limestone cliff. We 
climbed over the rubbish, which was piled up in large 
masses at the foot of the slopes, a product of the 
rocks bordering the plateau, which crumble by the 
influence of the weather, and going forwards on 
hands and feet up the steep cliffs, we finally arrived at 
one of the caves, which was situated 80 feet above 
the stream. (See illustration of precipice described.) 
We entered the cave, which had an entrance 5 feet 
high and 5 feet wide, with no signs of masonry, then 
stepped down a step 2 feet high, and followed a rock- 
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cut tunnel of 60 feet length running into the interior 
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of this passage was filled up to 1 foot of thick- 
ness with manure, and the remains of countless 
beetles ; the roofing showed swarms of bats clinging 
to the bare rock, while here and there bones of 
animals were lying about; the whole producing 
a fearful smell, which would have been unsup- 
portable if a draught of fresh cool air had not 
met us coming from the interior of the mountain, 
which was so strong that it blew out our lights. 
From the entrance of the tunnel a mass of precipi- 
tates, somewhat different to those of the mill ruins, 
could be followed down the slope to the wady bed. 
We climbed on hands and feet along the precipice, 
and at distances of 20, 50, and more yards between, 
we arrived at a second, third, fourth, and fifth entrance 
of rock-cut tunnels, which could all be followed to a 
certain distance into the interior of the cliff, but 
which then became too narrow for further exploration, 
being filled up by mud and parts of the mountain con- 
glomerate. In all of these a draught of fresh air 
could be felt. Remarkable is the fact that the 
bearing of these tunnels proved that they all led 
to a certain point in the interior of the moun- 
tain, and, as I afterwards found on the map, 
would nearly meet at the point where the great 
church described below is built on the plateau. The 
fact that a draught of air was felt in each of the 
tunnels would lead to the supposition that the 
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tunnels joined and led to a room which was in con- 
nection with the air, and so might have been also 
places of refuge, or at least passages to such, in 
the interior of the mountain. Although I care- 
fully searched on the plateau for a sign of entrance 
which might lead to such a subterranean refuge, I 
must add that all efforts were in vain, unless it be - 
the church ruin, which covers such an entrance. The 
tunnels might have been hollowed by water streams, 
but then comes the question, Why were steps found in 
the interior of the channels, the entrance therefore 
higher than the interior ? and one must observe that 
the tunnels rather have the appearance of being rock- 
hewn, though showing no masonry work. It would 
require special excavation work to make it possible 
for anybody to proceed further into the interior 
than we were able to go. 

Taking still a western course downwards, we soon 
find, on the northern shore, 30 feet above the stream, 
another mill ruin, which was fed by a former spring 
on the slope. Here the formation of the rock seems 
an alluvial conglomerate which rapidly crumbles. 
While, as we have seen, the springs on the northern 
slopes have dried up, we see the southern slopes ‘of 
the lower wady flourishing in an abundant growth and 
covered up to half of their height with jungles of 
‘Kusseib,’ or cane; and their evergreen appearance 
reconciles the explorer somewhat to the barrenness 
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and desert-like drought in which the neighbouring 
district is clothed at the dry time of the year. If 
the northern slopes were once enriched with as 
. numerous springs as the southern ones, the WAady ej- 
Jirm must have been a much greater stream, and the 
quotation of Pliny (when counting up the cities of the 
Decapolis), where he speaks of Pella as ‘abundant in 
water, * can be understood. Just below the RAs 
Jirm el-Méz, near a round-topped hill bordering the 
south of the stream, but on the north shore, we find 
a small spring, “Ain et-Tabakat, near which is an old 
subterranean vault, one yard wide, covered with 
precipitates, and something like a mill lade. The 
slopes above are also covered with precipitates of 
springs, which once must have been very numerous at 
this place. 

We had, by this, nearly reached the end of the 
ravine, where it opens into the Ghér, at a distance of 
about 12 miles from the first eastern spring of the 
wady. We now climbed up the northern slopes, 
which here are easily accessible, and, arriving at the 
plateau above, we found ourselves within the Necro- 
polis of the ancient site. It is a wide field, spread 
with sarcophagi of common work, most of them being 
7 feet 6 inches long, 2-feet 10 inches high, 3 feet 1 inch 
wide on the exterior, The other measurements can 


* Plin. H. N., V., 16 (18); Robinson B. R. VII. 
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be seen from the annexed sketch. Their covers were 
fitted into the sarcophagus by a grooving, and a stone 
pillow was worked into the interior. A number of the 
sarcophagi lie in rows running from east to west,so that 
the pillow part came to lie in the west; but there are 
also specimens which lie facing other points, and with 
the pillow in the east. The stone material (limestone) 
was brought in an unfinished state to the Necropolis, 
and, apparently, worked out on the place of burial. 
I also found columns and bases worked to them of a 
very primitive character lying about among the sar- 
cophagi; some of the latter showed bosses on their 
outsides, as if ornaments were to be worked on them, 
but no such could be discovered. 

There were also two mausoleums found—one of 
them a small rectangular building, 13 feet long from 
east to west, and 8 feet wide, with walls 1 foot thick, 
but entirely destroyed. Somewhat south, near the 
church, a second mausoleum of larger dimensions 
showed very large carefully hewn stones, and parts 
of a wall enclosing some sarcophagi, but although 
I turned over the lintel of its former square 
door, and other fragments, with a crowbar, I could 
not discover any sign or inscription. 

At the eastern end of this part of the plateau, near 
the street which leads across the plateau down to 
the stream, we find the ruins of a great Christian 
Basilica, Irby and Mangles, who visited Fahil on 
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the 12th of March, 1818, write, in their ‘Travels,’ 
while they were coming from the west, of ‘the ruins 
of a rectangular building, one side of it being round, 
and which seemed to have been circumferenced by 
columns, * and may therefore have been the first 
discoverers of this building. Guérinf speaks of a 
ruin of a Christian Basilica, which he found mea- 
suring 42 paces from west to east, and 27 feet from 
north to south, with three naves corresponding with 
three apses, and which he believes to be ‘contem- 
porary with the first centuries of the Church.’ He 
also mentions a pavement of mosaic. 

The annexed plan will show that the above 
statements are not in every way exact. Coming 
from the west, we step over a strong wall, surround- 
ing a front court of 138 feet 4 inches length and 74 
feet 3 inches width, through a gate 8 feet 7 inches 
wide, into the court. Stepping over scattered ruins 
of columns and capitals, four of which seem still in 
their original place, although fallen, and proceeding 
eastward, we arrive at a sort of cross nave, or vesti- 
bule, 10 feet wide, that is to say, of the same width 
as the church, and from this we enter the actual Ba- 
silica. It is of a rectangular plan, its major axis 
bearing north, 95° east. Its length is 124 feet 9 inches 
from the west to the concave end of the middle apse, 


* Op. cit., pp. 304, 305; Rob., Bill. Res. VII. 
+ ‘Descript. de la Palestine,’ III part, tome I, page 290. 
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or 109 feet from the west to the beginning of the 
apses; and 79 feet 9 inches from north to south 
There are at the eastern end three apses, the two 
smaller ones measuring each 14 feet 6 inches, while 
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Basilica at Pella. 


for the middle one and its walls 34 feet 6 inches 
are left. These three apses may have once corre- 
sponded with three naves, not divided by walls, but, 
as usual with the early Christian churches, separated 
by columns; but the heaps of aéris piled up in 
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this room forbids certainty in this respect. The 
northern room of 16 feet 3 inches width, which 
may have been a sort of vestibule. To the south of 
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Capital and Column in the Basilica. 


the Basilica there is an additional square building of 
the same length, and 23 feet 4 inches width, built 
on, and also south of this a second building of 17 
feet 8 inches width, with an apse in the east. North of 
the Basilica we find a large yard in addition to the fore- 
court we have described ; this yard surrounded the 
church on the north and east, but its walls are lost 
where it approaches to the road. East of the middle 
apse we find two columns, perhaps zw széw ; others 
lie about in disorder. The main wall generally 
has a width of 4 feet 6 inches, the outline walls 
have 3 feet and 3 feet 4 inches width, the separa- 
tion walls 3 feet. The whole building has fallen 
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entirely into ruins, only the south wall of the Ba- 
silica still showing some layers built above each 
other ; the wall, 3 feet 4 inches thick, shows mighty 
hewn blocks, 3 feet 4 inches long, 2 feet wide, 
and up to 3 feet thick, built together as sketched. 
Although I could not discover any mortar between 
the joints, I nevertheless judge from the construc- 
tion of the first layer (see sketch) that a mortar 
material must have been used. The columns, very 
much defaced, have a diameter of 2 feet 1 inch; the 
capitals lying about were Corinthian, the bases Attic. 
Some of the top cornices, which once crowned the 
Basilica, showed the leaf ornament as sketched. Of 
peculiar interest may also be the capitals, which 
were attached to smaller columns, only of Io inches 
diameter (see sketch), and which have a very 
uncommon form. No other details of the church are 
definable, not even the doors, with the exception of 
the western gate, which exactly corresponds with the 
axis of the Basilica, and a northern door, leading into 
the front court; there may have also been a door in 
the west of the Basilica. In the northern wall of the 
Basilica we also find traces of an opening which leads 
into a subterranean ruin, situate in the large yard 
of the north, close by the church, We could see 
nothing more than a pit, 33 feet long, 16 feet 6 inches 
wide, and several feet deep, partly surrounded by 
masonry. Masses of fallen fragments lie in this 
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depression, which must have been the entrance to 
some subterranean room below the Basilica, very 
probably a place of refuge. This room, I have 
little doubt, must have stood in connection with the 
channels just described, and it would be of great 
importance to carry out excavations here, which might 
lead to very interesting results. It should be stated 
that the plan of a Basilica with three naves in the 
middle, two to the south, and one to the north, is a 
composition which has no example in the early build- 
ings of the Christianera. It is a question whether the 
present ruins did not form part of a Roman Basilica 
previous to the Christian era, which was later trans- 
formed into a Christian meeting place, or whether what 
we here see is not part of a crusading work added to a 
previous Christian church. This question which could 
not be solved unless the débris were moved away, and 
the disposition of the whole clearly seen, a work which, 
as it might bring to light most valuable facts as to the 
earliest Christian architecture, would give us at the 
same time an exact plan of an interesting monument 
at one of the places with which Christianity is closely 
connected. 

The fact that three apses are placed here gives me 
the impression that the Basilica, at least the middle 
part, was built many centuries after the Christians fled 
from Jerusalem. 

Leaving the Basilica we cross the street before- 
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and at a distance of merely 100 yards we 
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showing the Tell el-Husn, and the conjectural Roman 
road (R) leading to the ’Ajlin highlands. As far as 
can be discovered, Khurbet Fahil was surrounded by 
a strong wall, bordering the plateau on which this 
ancient site is situated. 

The altitude of the main part of this ruin is 262 
feet (below the Mediterranean), and forms a spot 
which formerly must have been on a level with 
the remaining plateau. In the west it gradually 
rises 15 or 20 feet above the plain, in the north its 
artificial slopes are very steep and end in a valley, 
which partly must have been formed by throwing up 
these very slopes; in the east its slopes are also 
steep, but of little height, while its southern part 
falls abruptly down into the Wady Jirm el-Méz. 
The plateau thus bordered is 300 yards from 
east to west, and about 170 yards across. The 
ruin itself consists of innumerable heaps of build- 
ing stones, here and there placed together to form 
walls of huts, which must have been destroyed not 
more than a century ago, since Irby and Mangles 
in 1818 speak of the ruins of a rather new village,* 
and as also proved by the careless construction. 
Some of the ruins were recently rebuilt into ‘Siar,’ 
or sheep folds, occupied by shepherds, who camp oc- 
casionally here at the evergreen pastures of the wady 


* “Travels, pages 304, 305. 
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when the Ghér and vicinity is parched. ‘This recent 
transformation of an ancient site into modern Arab 
dwellings must be the cause that we cannot find any 
traces of ancient monuments, and but very few 
fragments of columns, capitals, and few cornices. The 
soil, however, is covered by an immense mass of 
hewn building stones, which accumulate in the south- 
eastern part of the ruin, proving that here must have 
stood some building of importance. Notwithstanding 
the absence of ornamental remains, Khurbet Fahil 
must have formed the actual ancient city. Strolling 
down its southern slopes, which have a maximum 
height of a few hundred feet, I discovered that 
they were formerly formed into terraces, each of 
which showed traces of a wall, which ran round the 
slope, numbering in all ten different walls built in 
regular distances from the top down to the foot of 
the slope. The upper wall, bordering the plateau, 
has a width of 4 feet 8 inches, built in layers of 1 
foot 2 inches to 2 feet in height, composed of mighty 
hewn limestone blocks, which evidently had no 
mortar to combine them. This wall, which is shown 
in the annexed wood-cut, was built so as to leave 
settles of 4 inches at every third layer. The joints 
were vertical, but often broken. 

One of the walls half way up the southern slope 
shows remains of arcades of a width of 2 feet 24 


inches with arches, which are horse-shoe, and there- 
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fore were probably erected in Muhammedan ages ; 
they have pillars of 1 foot 2 inches and 2 feet 


From a Photograph. 


Southern Wall of Kh. Fahil. 








between. Only 5 feet 6 inches further up the slope 
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we find remains of another wall, which also shows 
arcades, 3 feet ro inches wide. The first wall is 
2 feet 7 inches, the second one 2 feet thick. It 
seems to me as if all of the terrace walls were 
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Walls with Arcades on Southern Slopes of Kh. Fahil. 


built in arcades to spare building material. Now 
and then a wall runs at right angles straight down 
the slope, crossing the walls above-mentioned, for the 
purpose of obtaining a more solid masonry. 

To the north and north-east of Khurbet Fahil, 
with a small valley in between, the small hills, Tuldl 
et Tabakat, are scattered about, without any dis- 
tinct signs of human art. Descending the slope 
and arriving at our camping place again, we cculd 
follow the line of a wall, which runs from the Temple 
ruin described, along the northern slope up the wady. 
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Higher up, the slope here becoming more abrupt, 
are scattered ruins, masses of building stones, and 
fragments of columns, and now and then a cave. The 
caves seemed to be artificial, but the soft rock falling 
so quickly to decay conceals the true character. 
The wall of the slope ends at a sort of dam, which 
was built across the wady as if to connect the Tell 
el-Husn with the opposite side. The dam is well 
masoned, and must have supported, in ancient times, 
a bridge, which the winter stream of the upper part 
of the wady has totally destroyed. 

Walking still beyond the bridge up the steep 
slopes of the wady, which now has the name 
of Wady Kefr Abil, and after crossing two small 
side waAdies, we finally arrive high up the slope, 
at the ruins of a rectangular building 53 feet from 
east to west, and 36 feet across, the interior of 
which is filled with prostrate columns of 21 inches 
diameter, and heaps of building stones and Corin- 
thian capitals. A large and deep cemented cistern 
was found aside of it. The view from this elevated 
point down the wady was a beautiful and a com- 
manding one. 

On the buttons of one of the Corinthian capitals 
I found a cross, carefully worked. To judge from 
the most careful work with which building stones, 
as well as the architectural remains of cornices 


and lintel ornaments (up to 10 feet long) sketched 
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below, were done, together with the unusual number 
of finely worked columns, superior to all others which 
have been found on this site, it would seem likely that 




















Ornament of Temple Ruin (Lintel). 


this ruin must have been a temple, probably rebuilt by 
Crusaders, The ornament on the upper part of the 
cornice (Roman pipes) suggests Roman work. 
Following the before-mentioned bridge, or dam, we 
approach the Tell el-Husn, the slopes of which show 
remains of walls running around the entire hill, 
masoned with good mortar. We follow a path lead- 
ing up from the wady, round the eastern end of the 
Tell, and thus climb up its eastern slopes, which, 
for the purposes of attack, is the only accessible 
side. Having arrived at the top of the Tell, we find 
ourselves on a small plateau of a maximum length of 
430 feet from east to west, and little less than 300 feet 
maximum width, surrounded bya wall of little strength, 
measuring 2 feet 6 inches in height, and 3 feet inwidth. 
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The plateau has an altitude of 93 feet (below the 
Mediterranean), or 169 feet above Khirbet Fahil, or 
more than 270 feet above Wady ej-Jirm,and is covered 
with scattered ruins, building stones, and traces of 
walls. The western culminating point is occupied by 
a mass of stones and strong rectangular walls, pro- 
bably a fortress ; several cisterns now covered up are 
found near its borders. The slopes of this hill are 
very steep, its northern and southern parts falling 
abruptly off into wadies, while its western part, after 
an inaccessible upper cliff, gradually extends to- 
wards the Wady el-Jirm; its eastern slope, although 
bordered by a steep upper part, is connected with the 
high mountains by a narrow neck. Along each of 
its slopes we find terraces with walls built on them. 
The Tell el-Husn, which was hitherto not mentioned 
by any traveller, must have formed the naturally pro- 
tected Acropolis of Fahil, or Pella. The view, down 
the Wadyej-Jirm, commanding the Tabakat, the Jordan 
valley, and across that over Beisan, the mountains of 
Nablus, Tabor, Dahy, and the mountains border- 
ing the Sea of Galilee, as well as the scenery south- 
wards towards the Dead Sea, is superior to any sight 
I have seen across the Jordan; and the position to 
which it owes this scenery justifies the more the ac- 
ceptance of its having been an important place of 
foregone ages. 

Eastward the view is less imposing, as the high- 
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lands of ’Ajlfin rise 1,000 and some hundred feet 
higher, 











From a Photograph. 





View from Tell el-Husn looking West. 
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We crawled on hands and feet down the southern slope 
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of the Tell, over terraces and walls, of which merely 
the foundations were to be seen, the other masonry 
having been washed down to the bottom by the rain, 
and accumulated there, or carried off by the wady. 
Half-way down the height we passed a remarkably 
large rock, which projected out of the hill side, and 
which was covered with precipitates of springs. The 
tradition of this spot is that, long before, a princess, 
Bint el-Ghatrif (8 ) ae), brought the spring of Wady 
ej-Jirm up to the plateau of Tell el-Husn, and that 
this spring was afterwards led down the slope to this 
rock to work a mill. Although this tale has little 
credibility, it is nevertheless a fact that either the 
Acropolis possessed a spring, or was supplied from a 
distant one (but certainly not from the wady), the 
water of which was led over this rock; the pre- 
cipitates can be followed down the slope. At the 
foot of the Tell, especially in the south-west, we 
recognised scattered ruins of buildings. Crossing 
a small wady bed, and proceeding southwards to a 
little plain, we arrived at a small hill, at the northern 
foot of which a column is still standing, while others 
are spread about among building remains. The 
mound itself is artificial, thrown up over a cave, 
or several caves, called Mugharat el-Halas, (Gul 
the western and eastern entrances of which, as well 
as other parts, are fallen in; its doors were formed by 


carefully hewn stones, and shut by a stone gate. An 
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exploration in its present state was impossible. We 
proceeded eastwards, over a field covered with débris 
and sarcophagi, most of which were broken and lying 
about in disorder, and arrived at the hills which 
border the small plain. We found about a third way 
up the slopes a number of caves of sepulchral cha- 
racter. The first of these caves contained, as seen 
from the plan, five kokim in the northern and five 
kokim in the southern wall, and two loculi in the 
eastern wall, while near the entrance, in a sort of 
fore-room, three other kokim are worked in the 
southern wall. A widened entrance of 13 feet is cut 
into the rock, forming a vestibule for the actual gate, 
which, 4 feet 7 inches high, and 3 feet 7 inches 
wide, and showing no masonry, leads into the fore- 
room mentioned, and through a second gateway of, 
9 feet 4 inches in width, into the sepulchral cham- 
ber, which measures 22 feet 6 inches by 14 fect 
8 inches; the whole disposition thus having the cha- 
racter of a cross. The kokim are each 6 feet 6 inches 
long, 2 feet 6 inches wide, and 2 feet 10 inches high, 
leaving walls 2 feet 2 inches wide between; the 
loculi are 8 feet 2 inches long and 6 feet 6 inches 
wide, and 3 feet 4 inches high with a rounded upper 
part. The height of the cave, from floor to ceiling, is 
5 feet 11 inches; the whole is rectangular and 
carefully worked out of a very soft limestone 
rock, showing no masonry whatever. The major 
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axis is N.W. Cave No. 2 (see plan) shows an 
entrance carefully bordered by hewn stones 2 feet 


8 inches wide, and a stone gate (still perfect), 
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Cave or Tomb, No. 2. 





Doorway of No. 2. 


which leads immediately into the sepulchral room, 
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Here we find, on the east, seven kokim, four on 
the west, and two loculi on the south, leaving a 
central room 23 feet by 11 feet 4 inches. The other 
dimensions are seen from the plan. Above the kokim 
we find small holes, 1 foot 8 inches by 1 foot 8 inches, 
and 1 foot deep, which may have served for lamps. 
Near the entrance two sarcophagi of basalt are 
placed, with covers of rough work. The major axis 
is N.; the whole is rock-hewn but fallen to decay. 
Cave No. 3 shows us a room of 23 feet by 13 feet, 
with five kokim in the northern and eight in the 
southern and western walls, with an unfinished 
loculus on the east. Also here we find the holes 
before-mentioned above the graves, but 2 feet in 
height, 1 foot 6 inches in width, and 2 feet in depth. 
The height of the cave is 5 feet 6 inches. Its major 
axis shows exactly W.; in the south-eastern corner 
we find a mill-stone. The entrance of this cave is 
widened before the door is reached, which has 2 feet 
7 inches width, and which shows a fine ornamentation 
on its lintel, with a cornice all round (see sketch), 
Above the doorway there is an opening 1 foot 8 inches 
high, cut into the rock. To the right hand of the 
door, worked out of one of its bordering stones, there 
is apparently a small altar, 1 foot 5 inches high, with 
a human figure, the head of which is unfortunately 
broken. The top of this altar shows a circular hole, 
probably destined for libations to the dead. This 
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doorway, which is on a line with the northern wall of 
the cave, shows hinge-holes of a stone gate, which has 
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Entrance to Tomb or Cave No. 3. 


disappeared. Next to this cave we find another, with 
four small kokim on the north, and two loculi on the 
south, but with no other signs of interest. Cave No. 4 
can be entered by a western flight of stairs and 
a rock-hewn door of 4 feet by 2 feet 6 inches, showing 
an unfinished interior of 18 feet by 12 feet, witha 
sarcophagus lying on the east of the sepulchral room ; 
this sarcophagus is of limestone ; its appearance is 
given in the sketch. Next to this is a cave with a 
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stone gate, but the entrance which has fallen in makes 
‘an exploration impossible. Cave No. 5 shows an en- 
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Tomb or Cave, No. 3. 


INTERIOR OF TOMB NOG 





trance which is masoned with small building stones 
to support the very soft and crumbling rock. Within 
a room of 25 feet by 16 feet shows six kokim on 
its northern and five on its southern wall ; from here 
an almost closed opening leads into an unfinished 
adjacent eastern room of 20 feet by 12 feet, showing 
seven unfinished kokim ; this cave seems to have been 


plastered, its major axis points towards the west. In 
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the roof of this cave I discovered'a plate of burnt 
pottery, 1 foot square and 2 inches thick; after remov- 
ing it from the rock, I found it to cover the part of 
a grave, which still contained fragments of human 
bones, nearly fallen to dust. I conclude that this 
grave is much older than the gtave below, as it must 
have been dug before the cave was finished. No signs 
on the surface of the earth betrayed the existence of 
the burial place. . 

The caves found along the slopes amount'in all 
to fifteen, all being of the character just described ; 
most of them are temporarily occupied by herds, 
and the interiors of all of them, without exception, 
swarm with fleas so that we were only able to remain 
a minute while exploring, and then rush out to gain 
fresh air. We soon found it best to deprive our- 
selves of our clothes, and to continue exploration in a 
Paradise-like costume, by which means we got quickly 
rid of our enemies. 

The above is all that was found in or near 
Khurbet Fahil, The southern vicinity of the site has 
little importance; the hills, which are marked on 
the map, the Tell Abu N’eir, the Tell Abu Alldba, 
show no signs that they were ever occupied. In 
the Ghér below the Tabakat there are, it is said, 
scattered ruins and trees, called Benat Yakdb; but 
my official duty called me back to the Liva, without 


being able to explore them, 
E 
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What has been described above may give us the 
certainty that Tabakat Fahil, with its Khurbet, and 
the Tell el-Husn, were places of very considerable 
importance; but, in the absence of inscriptions, we 
are not yet justified in stating without doubt that 
Fahil is identical with Pella. Renowned authorities 
have brought forward evidences in favour and dis- 
favour of this identification. The name of Pella 
is evidently lost, but that of the more ancient Butis 
(Steph. Byz., Ilé\Xa mors Kxotrns Yvpias 4 Bodris 
Aeryouévn) seems to be preserved in the present Beit 
Idis, a village on the western borders of the ’Ajltin, 
the slopes of which run down to the Tell el-Husn ; 
further, also, the slopes from this Tell upwards to 
the east are called Hish Beit Idis. In the evidence 
brought together in favour of its being Pella of the 
Decapolis, (among which especially that of Robinson* 
must be named, who first identified this site, and that 
of Guérin,f) it seems to me that the facts noted by 
Guy le Strange} deserve attention. According to him, 
Yakit, in his ‘Geographical Encyclopedia,’ states that 
‘the battle of Fihl, which took place within the year of 
the capitulation of Damascus, is likewise known under 
the appellation of the Day of Beisain. This is of 


Bibl Nesua Ville 
+ ‘Descript. de la Palest.,’ III. partie, p. 288. 


T ‘A ride through ’Ajlin and the Belka’ in ‘Across the 
Jordan,’ p. 272, ff. 


great value for this identification, for Beisén lies just 
opposite Fahil, on the other side of the Ghor ; and 
thus the battle fought could be named after one of 
these places as well as the other, a fact which could 
not be brought into correspondence with the sites 
which, proposed by others, as Eli Smith, or Seetzen,* 
the latter (or at least his commentators) taking Sif 
in ’Ajlin for Pella. 

Besides Fahil, there is no place in the neighbour- 
hood which shows such important ruins, sepulchral 
and inhabited caves, abundance of water, &c., and no 
name of a similar sound with Pella was discovered, if 
it is not Khurbet Abu Felah (4), a small ruin 
mentioned to me, which lies in the interior of ’Ajlin, 
and which I hope to visit soon. 

We left Khirbet Fahil while blessed with a heavy 
rain, and hearing that near a certain Tell Hamma, 
which was pointed out to me from the top of Tell 
el-Husn, a hot spring was to be found, I proceeded 
northwards and turned into the deep ravine, which 
runs north of the Tabakat into the Ghér. The road 
up this wady—if it can be called a road—leads along 
slippery slopes, which in their upper part are bordered 
by high perpendicular crumbling rocks, and which 
near the little stream show a formation of gray clay, 
down which our horses continually slipped. After 


* Reisen durch PalAstina, &c.,’ (Kruse), vol. IV., p. 198, ff. 
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riding about a mile up the wddy the road became 
no more possible, we therefore forded the stream 
called Seil el-Hammeh, and, picking our way 
through jungles of cane and brush, we finally 
arrived at the hot spring called Hammet Abu 
Dably, This thermal spring gushes out of the 
wady bed, forming a small natural basin, from 
which a little stream of }-cubic foot per second 
flows off; the water is sulphurous, but drinkable 
like that of Hammeh, near Umm Keis. I found its 
temperature to be 104° Fah, at a temperature of 
the air of 68°. 

The bushes which surround the basin are covered 
with bits of rags of all colours, offerings by women, 
who, in hope of children, use this bath, to which they 
attribute help, as well as to that of the Northern 
Hammeh, The ravine from this spring eastwards 
suddenly widens, forming a lovely valley. To the 
north of Hammeh, close to the spring, we find the 
ruins of a small rectangular building, which, to judge 
from its mighty, carefully hewn blocks, is of Roman 
origin ; these blocks measure up to 4 feet length by 
2 feet height and 2 feet width, This ruin seems 
rather too small for a bath, but may have been a 
watch-tower to protect the thermal spring. The whole 
vicinity. is pervaded by a strong sulphurous smell ; 
and 80 yards further up we arrive at a second small 
spring, which, nearly dried up, is also of thermal 
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character. Many others of less importance lie along 
the wady bed.* Over the second spring a natural 
bridge, hewn out of the soft limestone rock, spans 
across the wady, which from here upwards has no 
water in summer. This bridge is cut through the 
rock in a length of 28 paces, it has a width of 14 
paces, and the arch is 10 feet to 14 feet high, The 
annexed sketch will illustrate the grandeur of the 
appearance of this mighty rock, and its passage 
below, which in ancient times must have been 
widened by human art to its present state. We 
rode up a path north of this bridge, which, by 
several windings, brought us up to the top of the 
rock plateau. We heard that this bridge forms a 
welcome passage in winter, when the deep wady 
otherwise would be nearly unfordable. We pro- 
ceeded on the path chosen, south-eastwards up to 
Tell Hamma, close by, which I found to be a hill of 
a regular shape, with a plateau on its top, attaining 
to an altitude of 140 feet above the Mediterranean. 
I had no time to explore the Tell more thoroughly, 
and can only state the presence of scattered ruins, 
artificial slopes, and some caves, 

On our way back to the Ghér we no longer 
followed the wAdy bed, but found a more practicable 
road above its southern borders, along which path 


* J also discovered precipitates of hot springs. 
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we had a fine view down the ravine. The pic- 
turesque formation of long stretched, steep ranges 
of hills, is curiously cut into by the stream and the 
rain, which leave after every winter distinct signs 
of their destructive character on the crumbling white 
rock. 

We reached the Ghor at the place where the Seil 
Hammeh enters it, at 11.30 forenoon, and riding 
northwards came, at 12.0, to a ruin called Merka, 
situated close to the Wady Abu Ziad, with a lively 
stream overgrown by Kusseib. The ruin, situated 
on a small elevation shows nothing but scattered - 
building stones. The mound is surrounded by a 
lovely valley, bordered on the north by the Jebel 
Skeiyin, and on the south by a hill called Umm 
ed-Dubar. We proceeded 400 yards more, and then 
struck a road leading up to a village called “Arak 
Abu Rijdan. This village, which contains about 
thirty huts, is situated on a high rocky mountain 
top, straight above the Ghér, and has the appearance 
of a small fortress. Several springs on its slope, and 
the large Wady es Siklab, which carries a large 
amount of water, supply the village with water. 
Before crossing the lively stream of Wady es-Siklab, 
we passed a stony field called Ibseily, opposite which, 
on the north bank of the stream, there were very 
ancient ruins of a mill, and other scattered building 
stones, called El Kala’at. East of this close to the 
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road, there are bare, large black rocks, called Hajar 
es-Siik, close to which, in ancient times, a market used 
to be held ; 200 yards to the west rises Tell Arbain, 
mentioned before. To the north, the Wady es-Siklab, 
with its fertile valley, is bordered by the rocky hill 
Tell el-’Ezziyeh, on the other side of which we cross 
the large Wady et-Taiyibeh, with its rapid powerful 
stream ; and a few hundred yards beyond, the ruin 
Wakkas is reached. The remains consist of a large 
mill ruin, once carefully built, to the north of which 
there are forty winter huts, built of stone and mud, 
the property of the village of et-Taiyibeh.* Among 
the huts there is an old Muhammedan Wely of Sheikh 
Wakkas, shaded by Sidr trees. Still a few hundred 
yards northwards we come to the Wady Mendah (see 
map of ’Ajlin, Schumacher) ; then to a path leading 
up the slopes to et-Taiyibeh, and a few minutes 
beyond to a wady, which in its upper part, where it 
has water, is named WaAdy el-Kusseib, while its dry 
part below the road is éalled Wady el-Husa: Down 
in the Jordan valley, near where the WAdy el-Bireh of 
western Palestine joins the Jordan, there is a small 
ruin and hill, called Tell Abu ’l-Kamel; and 1,500 
yards to the north of WAdy el-Kusseib we arrive at 
Tell Seirawan and Freika, places mentioned in my 
map and account of ’Ajlin. Near Khurbet es-Sakhni 
(see same map) there is a dam, evidently artificial, of 


* See Schumacher, ‘ Within the Decapolis.’ 
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earth projecting from the slopes, across part of the 
Ghér, which is called el-Midras (wall). I explored 
Khurbet es-Sakhni, near Ma’dd, again, and found 
some caves along the Ghér which have a sepulchral 
character; but the conglomerate rock is so rapidly 
falling to decay, that nothing could be planned except 
a more or less irregular door, a rock-hewn interior of 
10 feet by 10 feet, and some kokim. 

In the earlier part of the afternoon we were able 
to pitch our tent at Esh-Shiini again. Next morning 
we baksheeshed our highwaymen-guides with presents 
and money. I asked what they intended to do with 
the money; ‘Nishtery hala lil beit’ (‘We will buy 
some sweetmeat for our home’), they replied. As I 
thought that they would get too much of it if they 
spent the money in this way, I enquired further, and 
received the answer, ‘Nishtery tshis kuttein lil bia’ 
(‘We will buy a sack of dried figs and sell it’). I 
tried to convince them that they ought to save up 
the money for a time of want, but, evidently aston- 
ished, they replied, ‘Ya! bidna nakhawwy nth ?’ 
(‘Alas ! shall we obtain the age of Noah ?’) 

After receiving this philosophical reply we mounted 
again, and took our way back to Tiberias, 
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Wakkas Cwiliy 72. 
Zor el Basha Loldt By “The depression of the Pasha,” 19 
Zor ej Jirm exw By “The depression of Jirm,” 32. 


THE END. 
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PREFATORY NOTE. 


AT the request of the Committee of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund I have undertaken to prepare 
Herr Schumacher’s present Memoir for the press, 
and effect such alterations in the English as were 
needful to make his descriptions comprehensible. 
The present Map and Memoir deal with a most 
important tract of country—namely, the ancient 
Decapolis of Perazea—and besides very numerous 
sites, still showing ancient remains, the Greek or 
Roman names of which have been utterly lost, 
plans and drawings have now been made of the 
important ruins of Gadara (Umm Keis), Capitolias 
(Beit RAs), and Arbela (Irbid), none of which had 
ever before been surveyed. Herr Schumacher also 
met with two new fields of Dolmens, both cover- 
ing a considerable extent of ground, and consisting 
of many hundreds of these monuments. The 
greater number of specimens, in one of the fields, 
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lay still undisturbed, and the examination of their 
contents proved that in some instances at least 
Dolmens in Palestine were used as places of 
sepulture. 

It is to be regretted that no inscriptions were 
found among the ruins examined during the 
present survey ; the explanation is probably to be 
sought in the friable nature of the material (crumb- 
ling lime-stone) of which the buildings in northern 
‘Ajlan are constructed, and the weathered con- 
dition of most of the stones. 

The Arabic text of the names is given in the 
Index, and in this I have copied the list, with the 
“significations” sent in by Herr Schumacher. 
These are written in the modern Arab dialect of 
Palestine, which differs both in orthography and 
etymology from the classical language of the 


Arabic dictionaries. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


DURING the course of a railway survey, carried 
over the high plateaus of Hauran and Jaulan, I 
found occasion to extend my researches into the 
neighbouring Kada of Irbid, the country some- 
times called ’Ajlan, which includes part of the 
Biblical district of the Decapolis or Ten Cities. 
This district lies on the south or left bank of the 
Yarmik, which river formed the southern limits of 
the Map which accompanied the Memoir published 
in 1886 under the title of “Across the Jordan.” * 
During my journeys through ’Ajltin, special atten- 
tion was directed to the WAd el-’Arab and its 
tributaries, for it was originally my intention to 
have extended the surveys eastwards as far as the 


Wad esh-Shelaleh. I found, however, that this 


* “Across the Jordan” being an exploration and survey 
of a part of Haura4n and Jaulan, by G. Schumacher, 
published by the Fund, 1886. 
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country was so intersected with ravines and wadies, 
covered by a thick growth of oak forest, as to render 
its survey extremely laborious, and the time at my 
disposal being limited, I was forced to abandon 
my task, after having mapped and examined only 
a portion of this interesting country. The sites of 
Umm Keis, the ancient Gadara, and Beit RAs, 
the supposed representative of Capitolias, had not 
hitherto been as thoroughly explored as_ their 
importance seemed to merit, and I therefore spent 
nearly two weeks of my time amidst their ruins, in 
order to make the detailed plans and sketches 
which will be found in the following Memoir. 

The Map, drawn on the same scale as those 
already published of Hauran and Jaulan, is 
based on a trigonometrical survey, made with a 
theodolite. I adopted as base lines the distance 
between Tabor and Kaukab el-Hawa (fixed 
by the Palestine Survey), and that between 
Tabor and Kefr Hareb (measured during my 
late surveys). The chief heights, as those of 
Umm Keis, Beit Ras, Kefr Esad, Irbid and 
others, were determined by measuring the angles 


with the theodolite, and subordinate points were 
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fixed by barometric observations. In regard to 
archeological researches, I must repeat what I have 
already written in “Across the Jordan” (pages 
241, 292). The real object of my survey, which 
was to become acquainted with the physical aspect 
of the country, its people and its products, did 
not leave me sufficient time to explore the 
numerous ancient sites with all the care and 
thoroughness that I should have wished, and in 
this matter I must throw myself on the indulgence 
of the reader, hoping that another opportunity 
may occur for re-visiting the country, which will 
enable me to continue my explorations and add 
what may have escaped my notice in the survey 
which is now laid before the subscribers of the 


Palestine Exploration Fund. 


G. SCHUMACHER. 








CHAPTER LL 


THE KADA, OR PROVINCE OF IRBID, ITS NAMES, 
DIVISIONS, AND BOUNDARIES. 


THE country described in the following Memoir 
covers an area of about 220 English square miles, 
and forms part, politically, of the great Kaima- 
kAmiyeh, or Kada, of Irbid, one of the districts 
subordinate to the Liva (or Province) of Hauran. 
It is governed by a Kaimakam, or Lieutenant- 
Governor, the subordinate Government Officials 
and the Mejlis el-Adara, or Administrative Council, 
which last is chosen from among the most promi- 
nent Sheikhs of the villages in the district A 
military force of some 40 mounted soldiers, 
“Khayyaleh el-Mireh,” and some Zaptiyehs, or 
Police, are also at the disposal of the Kaimakam. 

The Kada of Irbid is bounded on the north by 
the Yarmik River and the country of Jaulaén ; on 
the east in part by the W4d* esh-Shelaleh and the 


* The final “y” in the word “Wady,” when it stands 
before a vowel, is often omitted in the modern dialects. Mr. 
Schumacher’s transcription has in these cases been preserved 


as giving the present usage.—EDITOR. 
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Hauran province, in part by the Syrian desert ; 
on the south by the WAd ez-Zerka and the Belka 
Province; and on the west by the Ghor of the 
Jordan, forming part of the Government of 
Tabariyeh (Tiberias Province). 

The Kada of Irbid is subdivided into several 
districts called Nahiyet (in the plural, in Arabic, 
called Nawahy): and the following five Nahiyets 
are for the most part included in the map of the 
country surveyed :—— 


1. Nahiyet es-Siru, 

¥ el-Kefarat, 

i. el-Wustiyeh, 

of the Beni Juhma, 
if el-Kara. 


tu 


on B& 


The southern half of the Kada of Irbid, lying 
between Tibneh and Kala’t ’Ajlin is called Jebel 
Ajlin, and from it the Kada of Irbid is often 
spoken of as the Kada of ’Ajlin,a name more 
often found in the descriptions of European tra- 
vellers than heard in the mouths of the natives. 
In order to avoid mistakes it should be clearly 
understood that the name of Jebel ’Ajlan is in no 
case given to those parts of the Kada of Irbid 
ying north of Tibneh (as wrongly printed in 
Van de Velde’s Map, and others), but only to the 
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tract lying between the WaAdy et-Tibn and the 
Wad ez-Zerka. The Na&hiyets north of the Wad 
et-Tibn up to the Yarmak, taken collectively, bear 
no official name, and in calling these “ Northern 
*Ajlin” I have been prompted by the wish to 
make this tract of country (that given in the 
present Map) familiar to my readers under a single 
denomination. 


GENERAL PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The geological formation, and, as a _ conse- 
quence, the soil and the general appearance of 
the Kada Irbid, differs entirely from what is 
found in Hauradn and Jaulan. The rich lava soil 
of Hauran, formed by the ancient volcanic 
outbursts of the region of Jaulan, extends but 
little south of the Yarmtk. According to 
Dr. Neetling’s Observations (“ Zeit der TD. Palas- 
tina Vereins,” Band ix., 1886), the lava streams 
which took their rise in the high plateau of 
the Jaulan made their way down the Yarmik 
Valley, and after forming two terraces, one 
in the upper height and the other in the 
lower along the slopes, finally spread over the 
Ghor of the Jordan, near Taket el-’Elu and 
El ’Adeisiyeh. With these streams the volcanic 


region comes to an end, and a less fertile, yellowish- 
B 
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white, calcareous formation follows southwards, 
and continues over the whole of Northern ’Ajlin. 
The rock of this formation is generally a species 
of crumbling-limestone, and is far inferior for 
building purposes to the basaltic stone of Hauran. 
In the Nahiyets of the Beni Juhma and of El Kara, 
a common kind of marble is found. The poor 
nature of the building stone is probably the cause 
why the ancient sites of ’Ajlin are in such a ruinous 
state, and afford so few remains to reward the 
search of the explorer; the architectural details also 
(and for the same reason) are less perfect and less 
rich than those which meet the eye among the 
ruins of the Hauran. 

The deep valleys of Northern ’Ajlin are so 
numerous that the character of the plateau land 
is almost masked, although the altitudes of the 
various sections differ but little one from the 
other, and the rise of the ground level is con- 
tinuous. The rise is gradual from the west east- 
wards ; from the Ghér, 700 to 800 feet below the 
sea, to the plains round Meru and Beit Ras, which 
lies 1,931 feet above the sea level. In its exten- 
sion from north to south, the land rises from 
the Yarmik River, where it has an average height 
of a few hundred feet below the surface of the 
Mediterranean, up towards the narrow shoulder 
between Umm Keis ( + 1,193 feet) and Ibdar 
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(+ 1,608 feet), this being the watershed between 
the Yarmak River and the Wad el-’Arab. From 
this point the section shows a remarkable depres- 
sion running across the wide Wad el-’Arab, while 
further east it remains nearly on a level as far as 
the borders of Wad et-Tibn (+ 1,500 feet). From 
here the ground makes a rapid ascent to the high 
lands of Tibneh (+ 2,013 feet), which are the 
most conspicuous heights on the present Map, 
and thence rises again, in regular terraces, which 
extend across Jebel ’Ajlin and on as far as its 
southern borders. 

The most important depression on the present 
Map is formed by the Wad el-’Arab and its tri- 
butaries. This river, which flows in a rapid stream 
down a narrow bed between limestone rocks, runs 
for the greater part at a level below that of the 
Mediterranean. In its winding course from east 
to west it forms the main stream of Northern 
*Ajlain, and receives in its bed all the winter tor- 
rents which flow down between its northern water- 
shed and the Wad et-Taiyibeh. The Wad el-’Arab 
is the great water power and reservoir of this part 
of ’Ajlan, for with its tributary, the Wady Zahar, 
it supplies all the needs of the inhabitants, turning 
their mills, and affording them watering and 
bathing places. No other valley in this country 


can rival it in fertility, for all the other Wadies 
1) 
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(with the exception of the almost inaccessible Wady 
Samar) run dry in summer, or preserve at most 
but a few unimportant springs. The inhabitants 
of other Wadies, therefore, are generally in lack of 
good drinking water, and are, as a rule, obliged 
to provide for their wants from the water found in 
the more or less filthy cisterns which lie scattered 
over the length and breadth of the country, and 
which are a heritage come down to them from 
their predecessors in possession. The numerous 
ancient cisterns, and the aqueduct which in old 
times was built to supply Umm Keis from a great 
distance with spring water, go to prove that from 
the earliest epoch this district of the Decapolis 
was poor in spring water, a feature which finds its 
explanation geologically in the cleft formation of 
the rock, of which the country is formed, which is 
unsuited to collect or retain for any length of time 
the supplies of water which pour down on the land 
during the rainy season. 

The watershed between the Wad el-’Arab and 
the Yarmtk (and the Wady Samar) follows a line 
running from Umm Keis, at 1,200 feet, to a culmi- 
nating point lying east of Ibdar, at a height of 
about 1,800 feet above the sea, and forms a narrow 
shoulder falling abruptly off towards the north and 
south. Characteristic of this watershed are the 


long narrow side spurs (as at Dhahr el-Ahmar, 
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and elsewhere), which extend northwards down to 
the Yarmik Valley, the deep ravines in between 
showing many curious landslips, as those at “Arak 
el-Heitaliyeh and at other spots. From near Ibdar 
the watershed continues eastward to near ’Ain et- 
Turab, and then follows the range of hills above 
Beit Ras and on to Irbid, and, trending still further 
south-east, passes outside the limits of the present 
Map. On the south, the line of watershed begins 
near Tell ed-Deir, and runs to Et Taiyibeh, thence 
follows the road to Samma and Mukhraba, and on 
down the shoulder of the Ard el-Musheirfi to 
M’aad in the west. The water-basin thus comprised 
occupies about two-thirds of the area of the present. 
Map. The shape of this region is triangular ; 
broad in the east and narrowing towards the west. 

A second line of watershed, that closing off the 
Wad et-Taiyibeh and the Wad el-Hummam (and 
Wad et-Tibn), passes along the shoulder from near 
Kefr Kifia to Samt’a and along to Es Sibia, run- 
ning west of Mukhraba, Zebda, and Mendah, where 
many short ravines run down into the Ghér, taking 
their rise near the south-western watershed of Wad 
el-’ Arab. 

The various wAdies on the Map will be described 
below in their alphabetical order, under each 
separate N4hiyet or district. 

The soil is, as already stated, generally poor in 
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Northern ’Ajlin. Of a superior quality is that of 
the plain lying west of Umm Keis, which is partly 
covered with lava remains, as likewise the shoulder 
running from here eastwards to Ibdar. On the 
slopes of the Wad el-’Arab good pasturage is found 
during the springtide, as well as along the shaded 
and partly-watered beds of the branch WaAdies, 
where sufficient food for the cattle and flocks is 
also met with during the whole of summer. Inthe 
eastern region lying between the WAd el-Ghafr 
and the before-mentioned shoulder near Ibdar, and 
bounded by the lands of the Wad el-’Arab, Beit 
Ras, El-Bariha, and Zaher en-Nasara,—a very 
stony, unfertile district is found, which in its 
general aspect resembles the stony region of 
Jaulan. This track, though now uninhabited, 
proved on examination to have been thickly settled 
in ancient times. Eastwards from Kefr Jaiz, Beit 
Ras, and Irbid, the soil improves, and the wide 
plain of El-Buk’a, as well as the country round 
Maru, bears a close resemblance to the excellent 
soil of the Hauran Province, which begins a few 
miles east of the limits of the present Map on the 
further side of the Wad esh-Shelaleh. 

The inhabited villages of Northern ’Ajlin do not 
lie very close to one another, and considerable 
tracts of uncultivated land are met with. A number 
of the small towns, however, have lands in the 
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Jordan Valley, where the soil, temperature, and 
water supply are all that can be desired. 

If, however, the general physical characteristics 
of Northern ’Ajlin are in many respects inferior to 
those of the Hauran plateau, the region enjoys an 
advantage which Hauran totally lacks, namely, in 
the abundant growth of its oak forests. From 
Umm Keis eastwards towards Hauran, from the 
head waters of the Wad el-Arab and along the 
Wad el-Ghafr southwards to Sém, Bersinia, and 
Tibneh (and still further south beyond the limits 
of the present Map), and westwards, to the slopes of 
the Ghor, the entire region is thickly covered with 
forests of the stone-oak, called Mallil, Sindidn, 
and Ball#t, in Arabic. These trees, although of 
the same species, are in their growth far superior 
to the oaks of Western Palestine or even of 
Northern Jaulan. The small number of the in- 
habitants of the country, and the scantiness of the 
flocks and herds, have up to the present preserved 
uninjured this fine growth of forest, which is hardly 
to be matched in any other part of Palestine ; and 
it is to be hoped that civilisation, which is now 
making steady progress in ’Ajlin, will not cause the 
destruction of these ancient trees. 

Along the eastern slopes of the Wad el-’Arab, 
especially below Zahan el Akabi, also along the 
Wad el’Amtd and the Khallet Abu Lé6z, wild 
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almond trees are abundantly found. According to 
the local tradition, they were originally planted in 
the “Kram” or gardens. In the river beds and 
on the slopes of most of the wadies, besides 
various kinds of oaks, we find the mock orange 
(Styrax officinalis), called Abhar and Libna (iS) 
in ’Ajlin ; oleander and cane- brakes occur, 
especially near the streams of the w&dy el- 
"Arab ; Kharrub (St. John’s Bread), and Butm 
(terebinths) cover the northern shoulders of 
the Wady el-’Arab ; while AMummud (sorrel), 
the Dém-tree of the Ghér, a kind of thorn, here 
called Rudbbecda, and great quantities of Kubbdr 
(Caper-shrubs), and olive trees are found near the 
villages and ruins. The olive trees are generally 
very old, and are occasionally called Rumelli— 
meaning that they are “of the Romans” or Greeks, 
who may possibly have originally planted them ; 
for the present generation of Arabs certainly does 
not occupy itself with the cultivation of these trees. 
The numerous oil-presses found scattered about 
the forest lands and near the villages prove that 
the olive culture was once in a very flourishing 
state throughout the district. On and near the 
northern slopes of the Wad et-Tibn (Wad el- 
Hummam), from Samit’a southwards, we find many 
distinct traces of vine fences, small watch-towers, 
and numerous local names, which tend to show 
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that this region was once occupied by the culti- 
vation of the grape, though at present no vine- 
yards exist. In some of the yards of the Sheikhs’ 
houses we occasionally came across a single vine 
or a few pomegranate, fig, and tobacco shrubs 
planted with vegetables, as in a kitchen garden, 
The climate of Northern ’Ajlin is good, as 
there are no places where stagnant waters collect 
to produce miasmas, but the hot winds of the Ghér 
raise the temperature in summer toa higher degree 
than is found in Jaulan, which latter country is 
protected from hot winds by its vicinity to the 
Lake of Tiberias. Between the latter half of May 
and the middle of June, 1885, the thermometer 
registered the following temperatures :— 


Morning, 6 A.M., an average temperature of 19°4 C. 
(66°'5 F.). 

Morning, 10 A.M., an average temperature of 30°1 C. 
(86° F.). 

Evening, 6 P.M., an average temperature of 24°8 C. 


(76",E,): 


Our maximum was at Et Taiyibeh, at the end 
of June, when the thermometer marked 35°5 C. 
(95° F.); our minimum was at Semt’a on the 4th 
of June, viz. 13°75 C. (56° F.) On the roth, 11th, 
and 12th of June, we were surprised by heavy 
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showers of rain which lasted the whole day. Asa 
comparison, the average temperature at Haifa, on 
the sea coast, may be given. On the same days 
the temperature registered was :— 


At 6 o'clock in the morning, 17°6 C. (63° F.). 
9 10 ” ” ” Vials C (81° 7: 
at Oe 3) eVenine 256 Or Ci { 73: 


The maximum temperature at Haifa was found 
to have occurred on the 2nd June, at 11 o'clock 
in the morning, viz. 33° C. (91° F.), while the 
minimum occurred on the 23rd and 30th of May, 
during the night, when the thermometer regis- 
tered 19° 'Ca(OonsIe): 

Snow falls once in every two or three years in 
the Nahiyets of Es-Siru, El-Wustiyeh, El-Kefarat, 
and Beni Juhma, but hardly remains more than a 
couple of days, but in the Kara District and in 
the Jebel ’Ajlin snow falls every year abundantly. 


Population. 


The nine and thirty inhabited villages comprised 
in the present Map, together with the Bedawin 
tribes (but exclusive of Tibneh) number together a 
population of about 10,460 souls, or average 48 to 
a square mile. About the same area of country in 
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Hauran, as given in “Across the Jordan” (namely, 
240 square miles), and containing five and twenty 
inhabited villages, gave a population of 10,290 
souls, or about an average of 43 to a square mile. 
The native population of the Nahiyets of Northern 
*Ajlan are, with minor exceptions, all Mohamme- 
dans; at Héfa two Christian native families live very 
peaceably beside the general Moslem community 
of the town, and at Irbid we discovered among 
the storekeepers both Christians and Jews, besides 
some immigrants from Nablus. A_ score of 
years ago the Christian population of ’Ajlin 
must have numbered some hundreds, but they 
have all emigrated and are now settled at El-Husn, 
a large town, about 5 miles south of Irbid, where 
they form a considerable section of the population. 
The present inhabitants of Northern Ajlan are all 
relations or connections of certain great Sheikh 
families of Kefr Yaba, Irbid, El-Bariha, Malka, Tib- 
neh, Kefr Esad, Beit Ras, and other large villages. 
These families, it is said, have lived for centuries in 
’Ajlan, and have always succeeded in maintaining 
their possessions against the attacks of the rapacious 
Bedawin tribes. Of old, when settled in larger 
numbers, they successfully defended their rights 
against their enemies from the desert, but finally 
they were compelled to buy themselves off by 
paying the Khuwwdt (literally, brother-right) 
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exacted of them, which consisted in large quantities 
of grain and flocks, paid to the victorious Bedawin 
tribes. Nearly all the older Sheikhs can tell of the 
hard battles they have fought, and they bear scars 
of stabs with the lance, sabre-cuts, and gun-shot 
wounds on their bodies. The unsafe condition 
of ’Ajlan is well described by the travellers 
Burkhardt and Seetzen in the beginning of the 
present century, and this insecurity continued in 
’Ajlan for a longer period than in either Jaulan 
or Northern Hauran, where the Turkish Govern- 
ment, after repulsing the attacks of Ibrahim Pasha 
(of Egypt) on Syria (1840), undertook the asser- 
tion of its rights by energetic measures in the 
Trans-Jordan countries. The Bedawin tribes were 
driven southwards, and were obliged to abandon 
the grassy fields of Jaulan and to cross the 
Yarmik; but they settled the more securely in 
the districts of ’Ajlin, and chose the Wad el-’ Arab 
especially as a lurking place for their robber forays. 
The insecurity had arrived at such a pitch in 
Northern ’Ajlin that between 1840 and 1850 
the peaceful inhabitants (the only payers of 
Government taxes) had decided to leave the 
country. The Government, however, at last de- 
cided to attack the disturbers of public peace, 
and, sending out a sufficient number of cavalry 


with strict orders to exterminate the clans 
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of highwaymen whose presence prevented the 
prosperous development of ’Ajlin, the soldiers 
for once did not neglect their duty. Begin- 
ning at the WAd el’Arab, at this period the 
camping ground of the ’Arab es-Sa’aidi, who 
had violently dispossessed the proprietors of the 
Wustiyeh District, they attacked them, and, 
with the aid of the villagers, exterminated the 
whole Bedawin tribe down to its last member. 
“The floods of the W4d el-’Arab were tinged 
with the blood of the Sa’Aidi,” as an eye-witness 
told me, to whom I owe the above account, 
“and the corpses of the slain covered its slopes. 
We buried the enemy below those great isolated 
rocks yonder, on the northern slopes of the Wady, 
at the place still called Kala’ es-’Sa’dzdi, the Rocks 
of the Sa’Aidi tribe.” In passing these rocks at a 
later date, 1 opened with a hoe the entrances to 
the caves below, which were carefully built up 
with stones, and discovered within piles of human 
skulls and bones with pieces of rotten clothes, 
and thus verified what my informant had told me. 

The villagers of Northern ’Ajlin are now left 
in peace, for the different clans of the Beni Sakher 
fled southwards to Jebel ’Ajlin and the Ghér, and 
the position of the Bedawin who remained, as for 
instance, the ’Arab Sukhar el-’Ala, has entirely 
changed. Several elders of that tribe were pointed 
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out to me, who, as I was informed, forty years ago 
used to levy the Khuwwdt on the village of Kefr 
Esad and its Sheikh, but they now herd the flocks 
of the very Sheikh over whom they had formerly 
tyrannized. General security, however, returned 
but slowly to the country, for its natural character 
renders it a fit place for the trade of the highway- 
man. Even to the present day the Wad el-’Arab 
is notorious for its insecurity, as I myself had 
opportunity to remark, for the only guides we 
could obtain to show us the defiles were, as 
we afterwards learnt, highwaymen, who were 
engaged by our soldiers without our knowledge, 
the latter merely remarking to them that “if 
a hair of our heads was touched their hearts 
would be taken alive out of their bodies.” I have 
every reason to praise their knowledge of local 
names, their attention to our wants, and the polite 
manner in which they guided us; and I cannot 
do better than recommend these gentlemen very 
strongly to all future explorers of this region. 

At Héfa I was told that the Khuwwat was 
levied upon the village as late as three years back 
by the Beni Sukhtr Arabs. 

The villagers of ’Ajlin are a kindly and hospit- 
able people if the guest they entertain is a person 
properly recommended to them ; otherwise much 
suspicion is often met with by foreigners, They 
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are tall, sturdy men, not quite so dark skinned 
as are the Fellahin of the Hauran, and less 
strong, and showing less self-confidence than the 
latter, probably also they are less brave. This 
latter characteristic is attributable to the fact that 
they are rapidly falling a prey to the usurers of 
Tiberias and Damascus, and are more persecuted 
and oppressed than their neighbours in Haurdn, 
who are beginning to suffer from the same curse, 
in spite of their remote geographical position. The 
physical stamina of the Fellahin of ’Ajlin is lower 
on account of their poor food, the crops of ’Ajlin 
being much inferior to those of the rich Hauran, 
and the land here is cultivated with more trouble 
and pains than is needed in the territories of their 
eastern neighbours, whose rich fields seldom lack 
a golden harvest. 

The family iife and the manners and customs of 
the Fellahin of Northern ’Ajlin are partly those 
found throughout Palestine proper, and partly 
those of the Bedawin nomads. The ordinary 
villager marries but one wife, while the rich Sheikh 
allows himself as many as four, each wife perform- 
ing (as in Jaulan) her daily duties of housekeeping 
for her husband, and tending the cattle and 
flocks according to her dr, or turn of out-door 
service. Jealousy and quarrelsomeness often play 


havoc with the husband’s peace ; each wife tries 
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to limit her labours to the preparation of dainty 
dishes for the Sheikh, in order by this means to find 
favour in his eyes. Personal conflicts are not rare, 
and the solving of the domestic problem depends 
on the more or less energetic interference of the 
master of the house. If one of the wives becomes 
too quarrelsome, or seriously excites the dis- 
favour of her husband, she is without ceremony 
sent back to her father and mother, and is said to 
be matridi (expelled). While absent on a journey 
to the town a good part of the Sheikh’s time is 
generally wasted in choosing small presents for his 
women-kind at home, and woe to the unhappy 
Sheikh if all his presents are not of equal value. 
Schools, with the exception of some at Irbid, 
are unknown in ’Ajltiin; though the Khatéb (priest) 
of a populous town occasionally instructs privately 
the sons of the Sheikh. The Mohammedan popu- 
lation are strict in their religious observances, and 
attend to the observance of the Moslem ritual as de- 
voutly as do the Fellahin of Hauran. I cannot say 
that they treated us with any great show of hos- 
tility, but as is commonly the case in these remoter 
countries, every new and unaccustomed sight was 
an object of suspicion and alarm to them. If the 
explorer wishes to become popular he must write 
as little as possible in his note-book when in 


their presence. He must never ask for information 
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in regard to population or the amount of cultivated 
land. These people have been so ground down by 
their oppressors that they have not yet learned 
that men exist who honestly wish their welfare and 
do not grudge them the prosperity of their country. 
During centuries they have been compelled to live 
in constant fear for their lives and goods, and 
ever ready to protect themselves against the 
attacks of the enemy. 

At Kefr Ydba, a large and populous town, 
I suffered from some want of courtesy from 
the head Sheikh, who lived in a sort of fortress, 
built by his predecessors, and who still preserved, 
surrounded by his bondsmen, the exclusiveness of 
a former age, and proudly rejected every friendly 
advance on the part of an Adu Lurnezta, “the man 
in a hat,” as they call any European. I heard that 
he was wont to practise this conduct towards every 
unwelcome foreigner, and I respected this exclu- 
siveness of the old ’Ajlin noble, so seldom met 
with in the country nowadays, as far as I could, but 
when hospitality and entertainment were denied 
me, was obliged to protest. These are things which 
may in Europe be considered as matters to be freely 
rendered at the pleasure of the host, but among 
the Arabs their hospitality is subject to regular 
rules, the violation of which must be considered a 


violation of law and custom. I gave the Sheikh’s 
Cc 
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humour free play, and, knowing me to be a Franji, 
he soon began to be impolite, which he showed by 
withholding from me the privilege of precedence 
due to every Dezf, or guest. This offence, to his 
great astonishment, I instantly noticed by refusing 
his attendance in the room, and adding that I knew 
that his duty required him to entertain every 
Government officer (such as I was) with scrupulous 
courtesy. J then rose and retired to my tent. On 
the following day one of his relations came to see 
me and ask pardon for the affront he had put on 
me. I persisted that it would be my duty to report 
it to the Government unless the Sheikh himself 
appeared and declared before a public assembly 
that he had been in the wrong, and asked pardon 
for hisrudeness. This he ultimately agreed to, and 
carried out. 

To seal this act of reconciliation he then 
asked us to dinner, and on the evening of the same 
day a great feast was prepared, sufficient to feed 
the entire population of the town. In groups they 
sat about the place, and according to their rank 
sat near or far from the supper trays. It is the 
custom on these occasions for the host, in order to 
disarm suspicion, to taste the meat first, and with 
the customary fafaddalu, literally, “take advan- 
tage,” then to invite his guests to follow his lead. 


On this present occasion, as the Sheikh had 
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violated the rights of his guest, I had to replace 
him, and had to take on myself the post of the 
Sahib el-Mahal, or the proprietor of the house. I 
therefore began, took a piece of bread, dipped it into 
the dish containing cooked mutton, rice, “freeky” 
(a mass of green and dried wheat), and vegetables, 
and, turning to the real host, asked him repeatedly 
to “take advantage.” After much ceremony, 
during which endless polite phrases were ex- 
changed, he, the Sheikh, finally took up his bread, 
and witha loud Bism Allah Rahmén er Rahim, 
“in the name of God the Merciful, the Compas- 
sionate,” set the example, when hands and jaws 
began their duty among the rest of the assembly. 
After dinner we were gratified with some fine 
Mokha coffee which the Sheikh had_ himself 
brought home with him from the Pilgrimage to 
Mekka and Medina. 

The night after this feast of reconciliation an 
assault was directed against my small camp, and 
the assailants demanded that we should leave 
forthwith. We remained armed and on the watch 
until the morning, when fresh cries arose demand- 
ing our instant departure. I sent for the Sheikh, 
and as he did not appear I gave my Firman from 
the Vali (Governor-General of Syria) to one of my 
soldiers, and ordered him to galop to Irbid, which 


lay only a few miles off, and to request the 
Ce2 
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Governor of that town to send some soldiers 
to protect us against the villagers. The Zaptiyeh 
was hardly a few hundred yards on his journey 
before the most prominent villagers ran up, and. 
grasping the situation of affairs, mounted and raced 
behind the soldier, begging him (Mzn shdn Allah), 
“for God’s sake,” to return, offering to deliver up 
those who had been the cause of the night’s dis- 
turbance. Although the Zapttyeh had little wish 
to return, he finally, over-persuaded, was lifted 
down from his horse and brought back to the 
tent. I was then requested to break up my camp 
and leave, though another meal of reconciliation 
was first prepared, which, however, I could not 
accept. 

I was then obliged to go in to Irbid and make 
my complaint against the Sheikh, who, it proved, 
had been the ringleader in the late assault. Ina 
few hours he was brought in and made to repent 
in the aves (prison) at Irbid, that he had thus 
repeatedly violated the duties of a host, and I trust 
he may have learned by this time to treat even the 
much hated European traveller with proper respect. 
I have since heard that, after, finally obtaining 
his release, the Sheikh now declares that the “old 
times” are evidently past and gone, and laments 
that he has been compelled in his old age “to 


salute ‘even’ a \Franjis) hat.’ | The® treatmentiyl 
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received at the hands of this Sheikh is, however, 
an exception to the rule, and I almost invariably 
found the other village Sheikhs both courteous and 
obliging. 

I was often told that if an inhabitant of ’Ajlin 
swears by the ’Azd—any species of rod—his word 
can be trusted. This oath is also held sacred in 
Haurdan and in some districts among the Bedawin 
of Western Palestine. The person who is desired 
to swear by this oath seizes any sort of rod, or 
twig (often for convenience merely a straw stem is 
held between the fingers), and recites aloud the 
following words: 

“Bi hayat hal’ Atd, wa er Rabb, el-Ma bid, wa 
Kussat Suleiman tbn Datd, la khant, wa lé amart 


min al khén.” 
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Literally translated this means: 

“ By the life of this rod! and by the Lord, who 
is adored, and by the story of Solomon the son of 
David! verily I have not deceived nor ordered to 
commit any fraud.” 

Another class among the inhabitants of ’Ajlin 
is formed by the immigrants from Jebel Nablus 
(Samaria). These have settled at Mukhraba, at 
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Umm Keis, Deir es-Sa’neh, and some other 
places. They are a very conservative race, holding 
firmly to the customs of their country, and are 
less friendly and less hospitable than the native 
*Ajlinis, though evidently more industrious and 
more intelligent. Their dialect, as well as their 
clothes, betray their origin ; they wear, in addition 
to the long blue and white shirt of the ordinary 
Fellah, a pair of wide pantaloons with a short ’Aba 
or mantle, and the men are remarkable for their 
stout figures. It is surprising how these Nablus 
people have spread over the country, generally 
numbers of not less than ten or twelve families 
having settled in one spot ; I met them at Fuleh 
and ’Affuleh, in the Plain of Esdraelon, at Shutta, 
and also near Beisan, in Hauran and in ’Ajlan, but 
they never seemed to be popular, but rather to be 
disliked by the other Fellahin on account of their 
close and reserved character. 

Negroes are found in small numbers and _ in 
subordinate positions among the villagers of ’Ajlan. 
The small negro tribe of ’Arab el-Abid, who graze 
their flocks on the northern slopes of the WAd el- 
‘Arab, say that the Sudan was their original 
home. 

Near Esh Shani some people from the Lebanon 
districts have settled to cultivate the Ghéor. 

Such are the present inhabitants of ’Ajltin. The 
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designation “ Szkldd,” given to the Wady in the 
southern part of this Map, as well as to certain fine 
springs in the lower part of the Wad el-Hummam, 
would tend to prove that in former times a 
Slavonian race was once settled in this region. 
The houses of the commonalty of the ’Ajlfinis 
consist of one or two small rooms, built up from 
the hewn stones of ancient buildings and mortared 
with white clay. The roof is formed with branches 
of oak and is plastered over with Jankéda or white 
clay, which is removed every year and a new coat- 
ing set in its place. A yard is added to the 
dwelling as a fold for the cattle, goats, and sheep. 
The houses of the sheikhs contain additional rooms 
for guests, and each wife receives a room for her 
private use. A large yard surrounds the whole, in 
the centre of which a cistern is commonly found. 
If the great room, or “menziil,” where travellers 
are entertained, be too broad to be covered by 
single oak branches, an arch is spanned across, 
dividing the room into two equal halves; one of 
which contains the “nukra,” or depression in the 
floor, where coffee is cooked and a fire kept up 
during the winter season ; while the other portion 
of the chamber is covered with mats and carpets 
for the use of distinguished guests, where they 
may dine and also take their night’s repose. 


These upper seats I generally avoided, for 
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they usually are populated with vermin of all 
kinds. In preference I generally managed to get 
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my bed spread in one of the small circular 
chambers added to the main building. The floor 
is here raised some 3 or 4 feet above the outer 
yard, and is nicely smoothed with white clay mixed 
with straw, being surrounded by a wall containing 
holes for oil lamps, etc. the whole covered by a 
tent roof of branches and leaves. These alcoves 
have the great advantage of not being smoky, 
and do exceedingly well in summer to pass a 
night in. In Hauran and Jaulan similar cabins 
are also found, but rather in the form of large 
rectangular Menzdls or Divans, while in ’Ajlan 
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they form merely additional alcoves, one being 
often added to the room apportioned to each wife. 
This she keeps well dusted, and decorates with all 
‘sorts of household ornaments, such as jars and 
glass bottles, coloured stones, and any prints that 
she may be able to acquire. 

As already stated, the building material generally 
found in ’Ajlin is the crumbling-limestone, very 
inferior in all ways to the basaltic stone of the 
Hauran. The style of architecture is therefore not 
so characteristic as that seen in Hauran. The 
ancient and the modern ’Ajliinis have been forced 
to but little pains in the erecting of their dwellings, 
since Nature has provided them gratis with wood to 
cover the roofs and with stone to burn for lime to 
make mortar; while in Hauran there are only long 
basalt slabs for the roof covering, and great blocks 
of hard building stone, which, however, when once 
worked, may dispense with mortar of any kind. 
The Haurdn method of construction is, of course, 
the more durable, and in many instances we see 
buildings in Haurdn dating from very ancient times 
intact at the present day. On the other hand, 
very few ancient monuments are found in Northern 
’Ajlan, on account of the crumbling building stone 
in use there. 

The rearing of bees is one of the industries of 
’Ajlan. Bee-hives are found in nearly every 
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village, and in the Wad el-Arab the explorer 
frequently comes across the nests of the wild 
honey-bee. 

Flocks and herds are not very numerous in 
’Ajltin, but in summer these present a_ better 
appearance than those found in MHauran, on 
account of the richer pasture of the southern 
country. 

The occupation of the natives is confined to 
the cultivation of the soil and the breeding of 
cattle. Some few find work in attending to the 
numerous mills of the Wad el-’Arab and Wady 
Zahar. The millers consider themselves as of a 
superior race to the ordinary Fellahin. We were 
lucky enough to find one of these Malem et 
Lawahin, or mill-masters, ready to serve us as a 
guide, and as far as this part of his duties was 
concerned, we had nothing to complain of. But 
the moment we approached a mill he became so 
insupportably proud and overbearing in his manner 
towards his companions, that on one occasion he 


received a good thrashing at their hands as a set-off 
for his insolence. 


ROADS. 


The main line of communication in ’Ajlfin is the 
Darb el-Ekfal (or Keftil), which runs from the 
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Jordan Bridge, called the Jisr el-Mejamia, across 
the Ghér to Esh Shani, and passing Ma’ad, ascends 
the western slopes of the Jordan cleft and then 
goes straight across the District of the Wus- 
tiyeh and Beni Juhma to the chief town of Irbid. 
After Irbid the road bifurcates, one branch running 
in a north-easterly direction to Er Rumta, in 
Hauran, and the other branch turning south-east 
to El-Husn, Jerash, and other towns, and finally 
running into the great Haj road leading to Mekka. 
This main road, although it isin no sort of way kept 
in repair, is tolerably good for horse traffic, with 
only moderate ascents, and is evidently the remains 
of an old Roman road. 

A second line of communication, called the 
Darb as-Sultani, passes up the slopes of the 
Ghér from Tiberias to Umm Keis, the ancient 
city of Gadara. This road follows the water- 
shed between the Yarmik and the Wad el- 
’Arab, and runs due east to near Ain et-Turab, and 
from thence to Ed Dera’ah and the Hauran. 

Beside this road, running eastwards from Umm 
Keis are seen the ruins of an ancient aqueduct, the 
remains of which, as well as the ancient pavement 
of the road bordering it, prove the Roman character 
of its origin. This latter roadway could, with little 
expense, be rendered available for wheeled vehicles 


starting from Umm Keis. Three straight lines of 
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roadways, evidently dating from ancient times, run 
westwards across the plain of Ard el-Ala, down the 
slopes of the Ghér, coming together at Esh Shani, 
where they join the above-mentioned main road 
crossing ’Ajltin from west to east. The other roads 
in the country are of less importance. One from 
Umm Keis goes to Kefr Essad, and on thence to 
Kumeim, Et Taiyibeh, Samt’a, and Tibneh, and 
is much frequented, but is in a very bad con- 
dition, crossing up and down the steep WaAdies, 
and is extremely fatiguing both for horse and 
rider. 

The only preference these roads have over those 
of Jaulan is that the traveller may here rest at times 
under the shady oaks which border the way. The 
road along the winding course of the Wad el-’Arab 
is remarkable for its picturesque scenery, the 
primitive corn mills which stand beside the mur- 
muring river, which is everywhere overgrown with 
a jungle of cane, willow, oleander and other shrubs. 
The small green valleys which run up from the 
banks of the river, near where the gorge opens 
into the Ghér of the Jordan, are recommended as 
fine camping grounds, if the party be sufficiently 
numerous to keep in check the rapacity of the 
Arabs of the Beni Sukhdar el-Ghér. 

A line of telegraph, with a service in the Arabic 


language, runs down from Damascus to Irbid, and 
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connects this town with Sheikh Saad, the capital of 
Hauran. 

In the following pages a detailed description is 
given of the villages, ancient sites, Wadies, and 
other features marked on this Map. The articles 
are classed according to the various Nahiyets or 
districts. After describing the principal village of 
each district, the remaining places are arranged in 


alphabetical order. 
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CHAP Tisha i, 


THE NAHIYET OR DISTRICT OF ES-SIRU. 


THE Nahiyet es-Siru is bounded on the north by 
the Yarmtk River; on the east by the Wady 
Samar and the Nahiyet el-Kefarat; on the south 
by the Wad el-Arab, the Nahiyets of El-Wustiyeh, 
and Beni Juhma; and on the west by the Jordan 
Ghéor. The district consists, physically, of a 
mountain shoulder, furrowed with steep ravines 
leading down to the rivers which bound it on all 
sides. In these ravines are springs which, though 
giving but a medium supply of water, are in 
greater number here than in the other Nahiyets of 
the Irbid Kada. 

The two chief towns of Es-Siru are Umm Keis 
and Malka, 

Umm Kets—The name is pronounced by 
the people Mkeis. The town lies 1,193 feet 
above the Mediterranean. This is the most 
important township, as well as one of the 
most ancient sites on the present Map. The 
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town is situated at the extreme north-western 
border of the high land of Northern ’Ajlin, and 
commands a magnificent view over the Lake of 
Tiberias, Southern Jaulan, the Yarmak Valley 
(with the hot baths in the gorge below), the Ghér 
and Jordan, Galilee, and Mount Tabor. There 
could hardly be found a second point in this part 
of ’Ajlin which combines so perfectly the advan- 
tages due to a magnificent soil and a commanding 
position. Towards the north, steep slopes border 
the site of the town, which spread out below 
into a wide plain ending at the hot baths on the 
Yarmik. | Westwards extends the rich plain of 
Ard el-Ala, covered with rich cornfields. A 
narrow shoulder runs for many miles eastwards, 
forming a natural roadway connecting this district 
with lands of the Hauran; while southwards the 
wooded slopes descend right down to the Wad el- 
"Arab. Umm Keis is thus naturally protected to 
the north and south, and partly also to the west- 
ward, for the Wad el-Fakhed comes up to and 
surrounds the town as far as El-Kasr, leaving but 
a narrow neck between this and the Khallet ed- 
Déra. On the east side a strong wall has been 
erected to guard the approach to the town. 

Umm Keis, by competent authorities, is con- 
sidered to represent the Roman Gadara. Here the 


pleasure-loving Romans, after having enjoyed the 
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restorative effects of the hot springs of Amatha 
(El-Hammi), retired for refreshment, enjoying the 
cooler heights of the city, and solacing their leisure 
with the plays performed in the theatre. Gadara 
was the metropolis of Pera, and a city of the 
Decapolis. Josephus (“Wars,” iv, 7, § 3) speaks 
of it as “a place of strength, containing many 


d 


rich citizens,” and describes in detail its capture 
by Vespasian, from the hands of the insurgent 
Jews. In his “ Wars” (iii, 7, § 1) the same author 
states that “ villas and small cities lay round about 
Gadara.” In the preceding age Alexander 
Jannzus had conquered the city after a siege of 
ten months. Pompey had rebuilt Gadara, because 
his freedman, Demetrius, was born there. The Jews 
held a Sanhedrim in this city and Augustus gave 
Gadara to Herod the Great, but re-annexed it 
to Syria after the death of that ruler. The city 
contained for the most part pagan inhabitants; 
but in later times became the residence of one of 
the bishops of Palestina Secunda. In regard to its 
original name, Gadara, Herr Socin* states that it 
is still preserved in the name of the caves of 
“Jedar” near the town. This statement I can 
confirm, seeing that the eastern part of the site of 


the town, near El-Butmi, is undermined with a 


* Badecker’s “ Palestine,” English edition, p. 398. 
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great number of caves, and is known to the natives 
as “ Jedir Umm Keis.” 

Coming from the north and riding up the plain 
from El-Hammi, we reached a steep ascent, where 
the rider is obliged to pick his way among heaps 
of débris consisting of great building stones and 
fragments of column capitals and shafts, which 
have rolled down from the ruins above. Following 
the steep road along the Wad el-Bareighit we 


Plan of NorTHERN THEATRE AT Umm KEIS, 
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enter the ruins and the modern town near a large 


terebinth called El-Butmi or Butmi Umm Keis, 
D 
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On this part of the ancient site, miserable huts 
have been erected by the settlers, while others have 
built themselves abodes in the numerous caves in 
the Wady bank. The entire population may 
number about 200 souls; they cultivate tobacco 
round their huts, vegetables on the adjacent 
slopes, and grain on the corn lands of the Ard el- 
’Ala. They are, however, a lazy and boorish set, 
showing especial unfriendliness towards foreigners, 
as do all the immigrants from Nablus. They 
draw their water supply from ’Ain Umm Keis, a 
spring in the wady, to the south. 

Lying close to the modern village, and to the 
west, is the narrow mountain shoulder, the summit 
of which forms an elevated plateau. Here is seen 
the ancient site of Gadara, called El-Mel’ab by the 
natives. This word, which may be rendered the 
“place ef play,” is probably derived from the 
theatre which stands on the border of the plateau 
to the north. This was the Northern Theatre. 
From it you overlook the Jaulan and the Yarmtik 
Valley, the hot baths of Amatha, and part of the 
Lake of Tiberias. In diameter the orchestra 
measures 148 feet, its radius being 77 feet ; the 
exterior total diameter of the theatre gave 254 
feet. The building is ina very much ruined condi- 
tion, and most of the building stones have been 


shaken horizontally and moved from their places, 
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probably by earthquakes. The number of the rows 
of benches, running in semicircular lines, can no 
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longer be counted, and the interior disposition 


of the stage can only partly be made out. The 
DZ 
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western part of the theatre is cut out in the live 
rock. To the north of the orchestra a proscenium 
was built, but its dimensions remain doubtful. 
Traces of a sort of gateway, or main entrance, 
flanked with columns, can yet be seen lying north 
of the stage. The benches rise one above the 


other in a semicircle, and are supported on long 
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vaulted passage ways; these vaults are extremely 
well built, for the most part of basalt blocks, care- 
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fully hewn, and joined without mortar. The joints 
are now broken and are from one-sixth to one- 
quarter of an inch wide, some being less. The 
method of building will be seen in the annexed 
sketch. The vault, A, leads up from the orchestra 
to the vaulted corridor, B, and back to the outer 
wall of the theatre (see p. 49, Plan). 

The vaulted gateway, D, is partly built of basalt, 
and partly of soft limestone blocks; the latter 
having been cut with a broad edged chisel, the 
marks of which may yet be seen. The annexed 
sketch shows the vault, D, with a door, F, which 
evidently has been built up at a later epoch. 

The benches of the amphitheatre are of 
basalt. The seats had a width of 28} inches, with 
a height of 174 inches. The subjoined sketch 


shows the section of the carving :— 


THEATRE SEATS, 
Umm Kelis. 





The city wall, which surrounds the elevated 
plateau called El-Mel’ab, encloses the theatre on its 
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northern side, the theatre wall thus forming a 
part of the city fortifications. Close to where 
the proscenium ends we found traces of a large 
eastern gate, measuring 16 feet 8 inches wide 
flanked with pillars, and a paved road running 


PorTION OF CITY WALL 
BuictT uP WITH COLUMNS. 


City Wate 
<3: 33-4 





thence through the city nearly due west. The 
city wall varies in its thickness, in some parts it 
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is only 3 feet 34 inches across, in others 6 feet 
7 inches, this last measurement being on the south, 
where the slopes are easily accessible, and here 
two strong towers were erected. The wall is now 
almost a complete ruin, but the remains show 
that the masonry was good, being generally of 
limestones, with a few basalt blocks, fitted with- 
out mortar. 

A few hundred. yards to the west of 
the Northern Theatre just described, but still 
within the city wall, is found the Western 
Theatre, which is in a less ruined state than 
is the northern edifice. The Western Theatre 
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is entirely built with well-hewn basalt blocks 
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The orchestra measures 67 feet 5 inches in 
diameter, and the main front of the theatre is 
174 feet 3 inches across. The seats are built in 
a semicircle, with fifteen rows, and _ stairways 
in between. A fine circular vault, with doors 
opening towards the interior and the exterior of 
the theatre, runs in a semicircle, below the seats, 
and must have served as a convenient approach 
to them. The centre stairway is distinguished by 
having at its upper extremity an ornamented 
tribune. The orchestra is somewhat sunk below 
the level ; immediately above it is a semicircular 
platform (B), 12 feet wide, from which the stair- 
ways begin toascend. Three feet above this bench 
commence the lowest of the first five seat-rows (C) ; 
then there is a gangway, 9 feet 4 inches wide (D), 






Top CoRNICE AND 
SEATS OF WESTERN 
THEATRE. 

Umm Keis. 
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on to which the doors of the semicircular vault 
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above described open in the perpendicular wall, 
6 feet 10 inches high, which backs the gangway. 
Above this are ten seat-rows (E), enclosed by a 
wall (F), 3 feet high, with a fine cornice running 
along the top, and with this wall, which attains a 
height of 35 feet from the ground, the building 
apparently ceased, though possibly two or three 
more rows of seats may still have been added 
above. 

The theatre stands free on a sloping piece of 
ground, and commands a magnificent view over the 
Ghér, Northern ’Ajlin, Tabor, and the Lake of 


Tiberias. The remains are well preserved, but 
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the stones have been horizontally displaced, show- 
ing that earthquakes have co-operated in the 


work of ruin. The remains would lead us to con- 
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from a Photogmph by G. Schumacher, 


WESTERN THEATRE UMM.KEIS, VIEW FROM THE WEST, 
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clude that a proscenium existed formerly on the 
west side, and this must have been about 22 feet 
in width. 

Immediately to the north of this theatre I 
discovered traces of a basilica or church, built with 
three naves, the interior length of which measured 
74 feet 7 inches. The width of the main nave, 
which had an apse on the northern end, was 


24 feet 10 inches, that of each of the side naves 


COLUMN oF tHe BASILICA, LIMESTONE. 





(SecTION) ELevaTion oF VAULTS, 
ano Basinica(TempLe) Umm Keis. 
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being 14 feet inside. The side walls of this 
basilica were composed of rows of columns, the 
northern and southern walls alone being solid, as is 
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This church is a ruin 





Basitica, Umm KeEIs. 
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to its very foundations, and the beautiful columns 
ever, were still zz sztw to enable the building to 


are rapidly breaking up ; a sufficient number, how- 


shown in the annexed plan. 
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be planned. The length of the columns was 
15 feet 6 inches in most specimens ; the upper 
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diameter of the shaft was 2 feet, the lower 2 feet 
2 inches; some, however, measured 1 foot 84 inches 
above, and 1 foot 104 inches below. The style of 
architecture is that generally found in the early 
Christian basilicas, built under Roman influence. 
The capitals are Corinthian, showing an acanthus 
leaf border, the bases being Attic and Ionic. 
Fragments of the architraves lie scattered about. 
The material used for the stones and columns is 
the usual crumbling-limestone of the country. 

The western side of the basilica is built close up 
against an ancient basalt wall, 5 feet 7 inches thick, 
which runs southward to the outer wall of the 
theatre, and northwards almost as far as the city 
gate. Its length is 350 feet; and in it are fourteen 
vaults, apparently used as ovens, which were added 
at a later date. To the north of the basilica is a 
level tract of land which extends as far as the gate 
and the main road. Scattered over this ground 
are numerous column-shafts, capitals, bases, archi- 
traves, blocks of well-hewn building stones, and 
other fragments of building materials, generally of 
the crumbling-limestone. Some of the bases were 
found to be still standing 27 sztu, but their number 
was not sufficient to enable the plan of the building 
they supported to be drawn up. All that can be 
stated is, that this ancient basalt wall and the 


scattered columns must have originally belonged 
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to a temple, which of old stood on the site 
which the basilica afterwards occupied ; and that 
the western colonnade of this ancient temple was 
probably incorporated into the basilica. The lower 
part of the temple wall was supported on vaults 
constructed of basalt blocks well-hewn, and 
showing a curious joint, as may be seen in the 
annexed drawing. 


HoLes tn THE WALLS OF THE VAULTS. 











In the walls of the vaults, and probably dating 
from a later date than the original building of the 


temple, holes are seen of various sizes and shapes, 
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which evidently were used for holding oil lamps. 
Their openings bear no sign of ever having been 
closed by any species of door. 

Leaving the temple ruin and going northwards, 
we reach the western city gate, which is flanked 
by pillars of basalt ; the cornice of the gateway is 
well preserved, and shows a high order of archi- 
tectural design. The paved street is here of a 
width of 16 feet 8 inches; two steps, the first of 
which was 7 feet 8 inches wide and 1 foot 4 inches 
high, and the second 4 feet wide and 1 foot 6 
inches high, led up to the gateway, which measures 
42 feet from pillar to pillar. The buildings of the 
gateway are too much in ruin to be distinctly 
traced at the present day. 

The road which leads across this part of the city 
is flanked by a wall, and has a length of 960 feet, 
with a width of 16 feet 8inches. The pavement con- 
sists of basalt blocks, roughly hewn, varying in size, 
and measuring from 18 to 26 inches square; the 
rows run diagonally and also at right angles to the 
main axis of the street. The middle part is paved 
by a double row set parallel with the axis, and the 
wheel marks of the Roman vehicles can yet be - 
traced on the stones. The width of their carriages 
must have been about 3 feet 1 inch from axle to 
axle. Ata later period the width of the road was 
reduced to 14 feet 8 inches, and it may be noted 
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that the level of the roadway slightly slopes towards 
two sides. 


Street at Umm Keis. 8° 
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In some parts the edging stones bordering the 
street are formed of column shafts. 

On the south side of the Western Theatre we 
found the remains of what appeared to have been 


a mausoleum. This was a rectangular, almost 
E 
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subterranean building, about 50 feet long from west 


to east, and measuring 21 feet across from south 


MAUSOLEUM Be Umm KEIsS. 
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to north. The western entrance is ruined, but the 
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remainder of the building tolerably well pre- 
served. Large arches span across from side to 
side of the western half, and the eastern half is 
divided into two small vaults, containing six 
tombs, cut deep in the flooring. Across these 
arches, to form the roof, basalt slabs are laid, 
as is usual in the Hauran buildings, and the 
whole space is thus covered by slabs, in place 
of a vaulted roof. The southern and northern 
parts of the building are cut out of the limestone 
rock on which the building stands. The con- 
struction of the basalt walls is similar to that 
found in Hauran ; their thickness is 3 feet 3 inches. 

To judge by the style of the roof and the semi- 
subterranean character of this building, I presume 
it to be the most ancient of the monuments found 
at Umm Keis. 

The highest point of the plateau of El Mel’ab 
was fortified by a strongly-built wall or some sort 
of rampart ; but the remains are not sufficiently well 
preserved to enable us to make out its original 
form. Outside the city wall, and little to the north- 
east of the northern theatre, a large number of 
sarcophagi are seen lying above the ground. They 
lie about in no sort of order, and some are also 
found in the houses of the present village. They 
are cut out of the hard basalt rock, and have, 


as a rule, an exterior length of 7 feet, a width of 
2 
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2 feet 5 inches, and a height of 2 feet 3 inches. 


SarcoPpHacus, Umm KeEIs 
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Their longer sides are ornamented with allegorical 
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figures and a leaf-ornament, showing rosettes, &c., 
and are very artistically carved. Each sarcophagus 
was originally covered with a stone lid, with raised 
edges (as shown in the accompanying sketch), 
which was worked to fit the frame of the upper 
part of the stone box. 

Near the eastern city gate are the ruins of a 
square building, in the centre of which are a 
number of sarcophagi, still apparently occupying 
their original position; this may have been an- 
other mausoleum. These sarcophagi and those in 
places adjoining are oriented with the longer axis 
running from south-east to north-west ; the stone 
cushion in the interior, for the support of the head, 
being placed on the west side, so that the face 
must have been turned to the rising sun. 

Below the ground occupied by the present 
village of Umm Keis many caves, and ancient 
burial places, were discovered. The annexed 
plan will show their general disposition, and 
illustrate the following description. 

These caves are called Halas by the natives. A 
stairway on the south side generally leads to a wide 
room, in the walls of which loculi are cut out. Here 
numerous sarcophagi were found scattered about, 
which are now used for bread ovens, and as recep- 
tacles for storing grain, or as mangers for the 


cattle. Low openings lead from the outer chamber 
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into adjoining caverns, containing separate apart- 
ments for the sepulture of the dead. The height 


Caves or Umm Keis. 








of these caves varies from 5 to 7 feet; they are 
worked out of the limestone rock, and are ot 
rectangular shape. The heaps of straw with which 
they were encumbered prevented our exploration 
of some, while others are occupied by the natives 
as dwelling places. I was told (and, to a certain 
extent, was able to verify the information) that 
upwards of 360 caves of the description here given 
exist under this ancient site, and over in the Wad 
el-Ain, and on the adjacent mountain slopes. The 
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entrances are, as a rule, surmounted by a large 
basalt lintel, from one of which I copied the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 


een 
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The entrances were originally closed by stone 
gates, some of which still exist zz sztu, and perform 
their office. These gates of basalt have a really 
grand appearance, they are carefully carved and 


ornamented, and along the upper edge is carved a 
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sort of cornice, which runs in a pointed angular 
pattern. To the right of the entrance is a species 
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of lock, with a bolt which can be pushed home, 
and again withdrawn from the outside. 


Locx ano Stone Door or 
& Gave, Umm Keis. 











From the doorway two or three steps generally 
lead down to the sepulchral chamber. 

On an ancient column-shaft near the entrance 
of one of the caves I found the following much 


defaced inscription :— 
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On the building stones of the Western Theatre 
and other monuments, the following collection of 
mason-marks were gathered. They were generally 
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about 33 inches long; and among them figured 


many Crosses. 
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On other Monuments : 


As Kae Mn 


Leaving the city and going westwards, a paved 
road, the Derb er-Raseifiyeh, bordered by a row 
of column shafts on either side, crosses the narrow 
neck, separating Wad el-Fakhed from the Khallet 
ed-Déra, and ends at Abu en-Namel, the shrine of 
a Mohammedan saint, whose tomb is built up with 
pieces of ancient masonry. Large terebinths 
shade this spot, which was probably a cemetery 
in former times. The ground lying to the south 
and west of the shrine is thickly covered with 
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ancient remnants of well-hewn building stones, and 
numerous fragments of basalt and _ limestone 
columns, with traces of buildings seen scattered 
here and there. This part of the site of Gadara 
may répresent the locality of the “villas and small 
cities” of which Josephus speaks. One large 
building, called El-Kasr, occupying an elevated 
position among the other ruins, may be the 
remains of a castle, to judge at least from the 
solidity of its construction and its great size. The 
ruins, which extend westward from the tomb of 
Abu en-Namel, together with those included 
among the buildings of the modern town, and of 
the tract called Jedtir Umm Keis, cover an area 
which measures about one mile in the length from 
east to west, and has an average width of a quarter 
of a mile across from north to south, this frea 
may therefore be computed at about 160 acres. 
From near Abu en-Namel the paved road, called 
Raseifiyeh, bifurcates towards the west. At this 
point occur the traces of a great number of square 
chambers (R), standing one beside the other, each 
measuring in the interior dimensions 16 feet 5 inches 
by 21 feet 5 inches, with walls of 5 feet 6 inches, 
and a space of 3 feet 8 inches between each. The 
total length (from east to west) of this row of 
chambers is 698 feet ; at their western end rises a 


square building, with columns, flanked to the north 
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and south by wings, with an apse in each on the 
west, built above a basement story of basalt stones. 
The general arrangement will be best understood 
from the annexed plan. 


PLAN oF Ect BiRKET, Umm Kelis. 


Derb er Rasefiyn, paved street. 
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The ornamentation of the columns, whose bases 
still stand zz s¢tw on the basement, would tend to 
prove them of the same period as those in the 
Church near the Western Theatre, described on a 
preceding page. 

These columns, which are hewn of the crumb- 
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ling-limestone from the vicinity, have a lower 
diameter of 3 feet 73 inches, their bases being 
Attic. The column shaft has a length of from 
5 to 6 feet, and shows at top and bottom a square 
hole, 4 inches by 3 inches across, as also do those 
of the basilica before described. 

This building, which is named EI-Birket (the 
Tank) by the natives, is probably of Christian 


origin, the rows of chambers adjoining having 


Base ano Basement or Ev Birxert, Umm Kes. 
































served either for domestic purposes (as baking 
ovens) or else as tombs; the latter supposition 
would seem the more probable, and attached to the 
mausoleum would have been the temple, the place 
named El]-Birket. This hypothesis is confirmed 
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by the fact that in the immediate neighbourhood, 
and lying to the north-west, on the borders of the 
Wad Makik, are found several tombs and caves 
excavated in the soft limestone rock, and traces 
of similar tombs are found close to the “ Birket.” 
The interior of these tombs is entirely fallen in, 
and they could not without some excavating be 
now explored, but many sarcophagi lie about in 
the neighbourhood. 


Tomes NEAR EL BIRKET, Umm Kes. 
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On the further side of Wad Maktk is a ruin 
measuring 33 feet square, built on a commanding 
position ; it is the most western of the remains 
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at Umm Keis. Great basalt stones lie about in 
heaps, with a great amount of unhewn building 
material. It must originally have been built in 
the Hauran style of architecture, and is evidently 
extremely ancient. 

In the eastern quarter of the ruins of Umm 
Keis runs the ancient Roman aqueduct called 
Kanat Fir’tin (Pharaoh’s Watercourse). It follows 
for some distance the road to ’Ain et-Turab, and if 
the statement of the natives be correct traces of it 
are. to, beuseenasitar cease ase Ed era anand 
from there northward to Dilli and Es Sunamein, 
in Northern Hauran. Along the Roman road 
from ’Ain et-Turab to El-Kabu, the aqueduct 
occupies but a single channel, but after this point 
the channel is double, each section measuring 
2 feet 8 inches in width and a foot in depth, 
with a stone plate, 2 feet broad, set in between. 
The annexed section and plan shows the portion 
excavated by me near Umm Keis. The side stones, 
measuring 2 feet cube, are replaced further to the 
east by smaller sized blocks. The plastering is 
set over a concrete of small stones, well mortared; 
over this come three to four layers of mortar, 
mixed with ashes and small pieces of stone, 
each layer being half an inch in thickness, and 
the total plastering has therefore a thickness of 


~ 


5 inches. The inner surface of the channel is of 
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a bright, glossy, yellowish colour, and is as hard 
as stone, There is no sign that the aqueduct was 


ever covered over. 
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The foregoing is a brief account of the more 


interesting of the remains at Umm Keis, and 
illustrates the character of the different buildings 
found on this site. With the exception of the 
pillar cornices and those seen at EI]-Birket, the 
style of architecture found is not remarkable, the 
calcareous rock used, as before noticed, not being 
fitted for architectural ornamentation. The quarry 
of basalt used was evidently the one we found on the 
western slopes below Umm Keis, between Khirbet 
el-Mikyal and Khirbet et-Tabak, where unfinished 
stones were seen in considerable numbers. The 
ornamentations cut in this hard rock are far 
superior in style to the limestone carvings, and 
no slight skill was shown in the art of cutting 


and hollowing out the basalt sarcophagi. 
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A more thorough exploration of the remains 
west of El-Burj, on the plain called the Ard 
el-’Ala, will, it is hoped, be ultimately effected. 
Doubtless these hillocks cover the remains of 
ruined villas, and the buildings would repay a 
careful examination, but the plough of the fellah 
has already gone over a good part of these 
remains, and much excavation would be required. 

Malka—This spot is one of the largest and 
most populous villages on the present Map. 
The 124 stone huts composing it are, as a 
rule, carefully built; they are kept well white- 
washed, and the place resembles; in this the 
Druze villages of Mount Carmel. Malka con- 
tains a population of 600 Mohammedans. The 
streets are broad and clean, and as straight as 
can be expected with the fellahin for builders. 
The western part of the village is surrounded 
by cactus hedges, and gardens (Kram) containing 
fig trees and olives and vegetables. The southern 
extremity of the village is decorated by a neatly- 
kept, whitewashed, and cupolaed shrine called 
the Makam esh Sheikh ’Omar. 

The houses of Malka are built immediately 
above a precipice, on a narrow mountain ridge, of 
the breadth of the town, which to the east falls off 
abruptly into the rocky Wad ’Ain el-Kileh, and 
to the west into the Wad ’Ain Khalifeh. On the 
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north is the large Wad el-Humra. The village is 
thus, by nature, very well protected. Its water 
supply is from the ’Ain Khalifeh, a perennial 
spring in the wady so named; and other small 
springs are found in the Wad ’Ain el-Kileh. 

The inhabitants of Malka are a pleasant people, 
and the Mukhtar (or village head-man) is a learned 
man. The excellent soil of the Sahel ej-Juwani 
grows olive trees, as also a part of the Yarmik 
Valley, belonging to the villagers, near the junction 
of Wad ’Ain Ghazal and the Yarmak River. Some 
of the villagers have gone into partnership with 
Jew merchants from Western Palestine, and have 
opened small dry-goods stores, 

In the village itself no ancient remains were dis- 
covered, but to the west and south-west lies what 
would appear to be an ancient site. It covers an 
area measuring 450 yards in length, and the like in 
width, and spreads over the plateau, which is now 
overgrown with ancient olive trees. This site bears 
the name of Khirbet Malka. Nothing, however, was 
to be found but a few sarcophagi cut in the lime- 
stone rock, and vast heaps of aébris containing 
quantities of painted potsherds. Great piles of 
well-hewn building stones occupy a slight eleva- 
tion, and in the southern part of the plateau two 
buildings of a more modern appearance are still 
partly standing. The buildings are square in plan, 

EF 
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with a courtyard to the north. Spanned across in 
the width of 18 feet 9 inches is a vaulted ceiling, 





and the lateral walls are, in their upper part, 3 feet 
4 inches thick, and at the base being upwards of 


8 feet. The material is hewn limestone, the blocks 


being laid in mortar horizontally and diagonally ; 
in places also old basalt stones and ornaments 
have been built up into the walls. The construction 
of the vaulting is similar to that seen in the old 
Haurdnian mosques. I have no doubt that they 
are the ruins of Mohammedan shrines, as their 
present name indicates, for they are called El- 


Jawam’a, or, The Mosques. 
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CHAPTER IIL. 
OTHER PLACES IN THE DISTRICT OF ES-SIRU. 


’Abis.—A small ruin on the shoulder above ’Ain 
es-Sahn, also called ’Ain et-Tassi. The ruin is of 
little importance. The spring below is perennial, 
and rises in the small cave of a limestone rock in 
the Wady ’Ain es-Sahn, and flows westwards, 
watering a few tobacco and vegetable grounds ; 
the water is clear as crystal and of good quality. 
The Wady has an abundant growth of Oleanders, 
Mallil (Oak), Kharrub (Locust Tree), Butm 
(Terebinth), and ’Abhar Oak. Two hundred 
yards to the south the perennial spring of ’Ain 
Kelab wells out from beneath a rock ana joins 
the waters of the “Ain es-Sahn, the two forming 
a charming brook, taking its course through an 
abundant growth of brushwood and shrubs. 

Ain el-Kusab and’ Ain Ra’dn.—Two springs of 
moderate supply, flowing out on the northern 
slopes of Wad el-Bartika, a gorge overgrown with 


cane jungle. 
F 2 
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’Ain Umm ej-Jrein—A small perennial spring ; 
above it, to the east, is the Ain Barika of the same 
character. 

Ain et-Turdb.—A spring at the head of Wady 
Samar ; this gorge has as yet not been thoroughly 
explored. There are some ruins in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Ain es-Sukkar—A fine spring near Malka, at 
the head of the Wad el-Mallaki. 

"Ain ’ Attyeh—A small spring at the head of the 
Wady of the same name. 

*Ain Fwara.—A spring with a good supply of 
water ; it is built round with ancient masonry, and 
has sweet, clear water. <A little above, on the 
northern slopes of the Wad Fu’ara is another 
spring, overshadowed by a couple of wild fig trees. 

’Ain Umm el-Khardk.— A poor supply of water, 
and generally dry in summer. 

"Ain Hatyeh—A small spring near Tell Zara’a 
in the Wad el-’Arab. 

Ain es-Smeiradt—Of a medium supply, flowing 
into the Wad el-’Arab. 

"Ain Umm Kets ——This spring rises in a cavern, 
4 feet in width and 5 to 6 feet in the height, 
opening below a gigantic limestone rock; traces 
of ancient masonry are seen round it. The spring 
has a good supply of water of excellent flavour, 
and the brook from it flows into the Wad el-’Ain, 
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the gorge being overgrown with a thick growth of 
oleanders and wild fig trees. In the vicinity is 
an ancient olive grove. This spring supplies the 
present town of Umm Keis with drinking water ; 
its situation in a deep valley below the ancient 
Gadara, rendered it impracticable to bring its 
waters into the ancient city, and an aqueduct was, 
therefore, built, bringing in the water supply from 
the distant hills (see above, page 78). 

"Ain el-Asal—A copious spring, built round 
with traces of ancient masonry, lying below the 
ancient site of El-Kabu. — 

‘Ain Kasaksbbeh.— A spring with its outflow 
overgrown with wild fig trees, situated beyond 
E!] Hammi. 

‘Ain Wonsa.—A spring of the same character as 
the above. 

Ain el-Butmi.—A spring with a permanent and 
plentiful supply of water, surrounded with ruined 
masonry, among which is found an abundant 
growth of Butm (terebinth) and raspberry bushes. 
Its waters flow through the village of E] Mukhaibi, 
and water the vegetable gardens of the Nablus 
settlers. 

"Arab Sukhiy el-Ghér.-- A large tribe of 
Bedawin, counting about 200 tents, who occupy 
the northern part of the Jordan Valley. They are 
a branch of the ’Arab es-Sakhr, the terror of the 
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Lower Ghor ; although still of truculent character, 
they have of late abandoned their trade of high- 
waymen and are now peacefully settled in the 
splendid tract of the Upper Ghor. Their Sheikh, 
Kuweitin Agha, is a man of proud bearing, but 
very hospitable towards Europeans. His father, 
Akileh Agha, was at one time the Sheikh of 
Galilee, and twenty-five years ago disposed, at his 
will, of the life and property of his clansmen, who 
possessed all the country from Acre to Tiberias. 
With the 300 to 500 mounted men of his tribe he 
resisted for a long time all attempts on the part 
of the Government to subdue him. He was 
decorated by several European monarchs, and the 
crosses given him are still worn by his son. He 
was finally caught by a ruse and punished. A 
reflected splendour of the wealth of passed days 
is still visible in the large tent possessed by 
Kuweitin Agha, but he is now in the power of a 
Syrian money-lender, to whom he is practically a 
bondsman. The main camping place of the tribe 
is near Ed Delhamiyeh, on the Jordan, and the 
village is the property *of (their Sheikij Whe 
number of the clansmen is about 900 souls. 

‘Arab el- Abtd—A small and miserable tribe of 
negroes who occupy a part of the northern slopes 
of Wad el-Arab below Umm Keis. It is said 
that they have migrated hither from the Soudan, 
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but I was unable to learn when and why the 
change was effected ; they live in about 40 tents 
and number less than 150 souls. 

Arab el-Mukhaibeh.—A small Bedawin tribe, 
whose flocks graze along the borders of the 
Yarmtk River, between El-Hammi and EI- 
Mukhaibi. During the summer season, when 
hundreds of tents are set up round these hot 
baths by natives from all parts of Syria, the tribe 
furnishes sheep, goats, milk, butter, and vegetables 
to the visitors, and thus make a small income. 
Their lands—some 50 feddans in extent—are now 
no more their own, for being of excellent quality, 
they have passed into the possession of the Acre 
merchants, including the fertile plain round El- 
Hammi, and to these merchants the tribe is now 
indebted to the extent of 27,000 piastres. They 
occupy some 30 tents and number 150 souls, 

Arkib Umm Keis.—The terraced slopes border- 
ing the main road from the Ard el-’Ala towards 
Tiberias, below Umm Keis. 

»Arhhk ef-Jendntyeh—A mountain shoulder lying 
east of Umm Keis. 

Arkib Rimi, “Arkib Umm Tid, ’Arkub 
ei-Faktri, ’Arkhb e-Jik, and ’Arkib cd-Dwetrikh, 
five nearly parallel mountain ridges, divided by 
deep ravines, extending from the northern water- 
shed of Wad el-’Arab northward towards the 
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Yarmik and the Wady Samar or WaAd el-Humra. 
Each has an average length of about two miles 
and a width at the upper shoulder of a few hun- 
dred yards. Some of the ridges bear traces of 
ruins on their northern extremities, and usually a 
landslip has occurred along their lateral slopes of 
the soft crumbling-limestone formation found here, 
and this has often buried the springs in the ravines. 
The crests of the ridges are covered by the oak 
forest. 

"Ard el-Burg.—A tract of land bearing traces of 
ruins, near the ancient site of El-Burz. 

"Ard el- Alé.—The rich plateau, with a lava soil, 
lying to the west of Umm Keis. 

Abu en-Namel—t. The ruin of a Mohammedan 
tomb, built up of the ancient remains from part 
of Umm Keis. A beautiful terebinth (Butm) grove 
surrounds it. 2. A tract of land on the southern 
bank of the WAdy el-’Arab. 

Birket el- Ardis—A natural pool of water, 130 
yards square, and of rectangular shape, its shores 
being marshy and overgrown with rushes. The tem- 
perature of its waters on the 26th of May, 1885, was 
27°°5 C. (F. 81°), that of the air at the same time 
being 22°°5 C. (F. 72). The waters have a slightly 
brackish taste, but are clear. Tortoises, frogs, 
and wild duck are found in or on its waters. The 


Birket is situated in a depression a little above the 
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Yarmtk, and 330 feet above Hammi. To the 
east, west, and the south, it is surrounded by 
hills, leaving an opening to the north. I presume 
this lakelet is formed by a hot spring, the tem- 
perature of which has cooled. There are many 
other such springs in the Wad el-’Arab, and this 
supposition is confirmed by the observations of my 
travelling companion, Dr. Noetling, who discovered, 
in the so-called Et-Tawaka, a rocky precipice 
honey-combed with natural and artificial caves, 
bordering the western brink of the Birket, the 
same mineral deposits of thermal springs as are 
found round El-Hammi and at other places along 
the course of the Yarmak. 

The Birket grows larger in winter, but seemed to 
me ill-fitted to serve as a bathing place, though 
its name, “ The Pool of the Brides,” would seem to 
point to its having been used for this purpose some 
time in the long past. 

Bayddet’ Ulika—A white limestone precipice on 
the western slopes below Umm Keis. 

Derb er Raseifiyeh—An ancient paved road 
running from Umm Keis towards Tiberias (see 
above, page 73). 

Derb el-Alé. — An ancient road still used 
running between Umm Keis and the Jisr el- 
Mejamia. 

Derb el- Ajamt—Another ancient road leading 
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in a more southern direction to the same Jisr 
(bridge). 

Derb el-Mikyal—A branch road of Derb el-’Ala. 

Dhahr e-Ahmdr—One of the long hill crests 
so characteristic of the vicinity of Malka, ending in 
a steep precipice. Its name is owing to its curved 
profile, and signifies “ the ass’s back.” 

Dékara—A tolerably well-built village contain- 
ing fifty huts and nearly 400 inhabitants ; fig and 
olive trees, pomegranates, and some vines, are 
grown here. The soil is good and fruitful; the 
inhabitants are friendly and industrious. Some 
ancient remains and mounds of old building stones 
were found in the vicinity. 

El-Mukhaibi—A ruin of small extent at the 
junction of the Wad ’Ain Ghazal and the Yarmik, 
built at the edge of a basaltic precipice, and occu- 
pying a commanding position overlooking part of 
the Yarmik Valley. It must have been of some 
importance in former times, for the entire neigh- 
bourhood, down as far as the river bank, is also 
called El-Mukhaibi, as also the palm jungle round 
the hot springs, and the Bedawin who camp there 
have adopted the name for their tribe. The word 
signifies a “hiding place,’ which, in fact, is the 
character of the spot, especially of the palm jungle 
round the hot baths to the east. The trees number 
some hundreds, and harbour wild boar and other 
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game in abundance. I penetrated with some 
trouble into the jungle, but could discover no 
ancient remains. The hot baths of El-Hammi 
also belong to El-Mukhaibi. The Bedawin have 
erected in the vicinity of ’Ain el-Butmi several 
miserable huts, which they use as grain stores 
and as refuges in winter. A little below the ruins, 
at the eastern end of the jungle, is a primitive 
flour mill, worked by the outflow of a hot spring 
called the Hammet esh Sheikh, which has a tem- 
perature of 46° C. (115° F.), and lies 270° feet 
above the Hammet esh Sheikh, or Hammet Seltin 
of El-Hammi. Seven fine palm trees border the 
small pond formed by this hot spring, and bathe 
their roots in the sulphurous waters, which seem 
to suit their wants exceedingly well. A second 
hot spring, the Hammet Rih el-Ghanam, of a tem- 
perature of 34° C. (93° F.), rises close to the other 
spring and flows out forming a clear pool of warm 
water, surrounded by a jungle of cane. Both these 
hot springs have an outflow of about one cubic 
metre per second, and are therefore very copious 
supplies. After watering the palm jungle their 
waters flow northwards into the Yarmtk. 

The ’Ain el-Butmi, and a second small spring 
called the ’Ain el-Bir, rise near the huts of Muk- 
haibi “Arabs, and water their former fruit gardens, 


now left to run to waste. 
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A proper cultivation of the soil, and a judicious 
storage of the hot and cold springs, would make 
of El-Mukhaibi and the neighbouring baths of EI- 
Hammi a much-needed sanitary bathing establish- 
ment for sufferers of various categories, both 
from Syria and other lands. The whole region 
could at present be bought up for but a small 
price. 

A mile and a half down the Yarmik River, 
below the hot springs of Mukhaibi, occurs EI- 
Hammi, supposed to be the Roman Amatha, the 
bathing place of the ancient Gadara. Its hot 
springs, the theatre, and other ancient remains, 
with a detailed account and plan of the region, is 
given in my work already published, by the 
Bakokston.® jaulias 

El Mirdéni es Sédé.—A steep mountain spur of 
basalt rock near El Hammi. 

El Héwiyén and Héwit el- Alu, are two basalt 
rocks, between which the Yarmik has forced its 
way ; this picturesque rock-gate closes the western 
extremity of the Yarmaik Valley. The river for a 
little distance above these rocks is called Shari’at 
Abu Kharff. 

El Mezr@a—tThree huts standing among pome- 
granate and fig plantations, watered by a spring 
The ten inhabitants of the place belong to Umm 
Keis. 
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El-Harett—The name of a region in the 
southern part of Arik ej-Jenaniyeh. 

El-Méssia—The name of the eastern part of the 
plain west of Umm Keis. 

Es Sbeibtz—The name of part of the valley of 
the Wad el-’Arab, near the mouth of Wad Zahar. 
It is an extremely fertile spot. 

Er Rahwa—A mountain slope on the Wad el- 
Arab, with traces of ruins in the vicinity. 

El-Fakhed—A small ruin on the hill at the 
junction of Seil Umm Keis, Wad el-’Ain, and 
Wad-el-Fakhed; the place was probably built 
to protect “Ain Umm Keis, which is situated 
near it; the remains, however, are of little im- 
portance. 

El-Khneizir— A ruin of considerable extent 
below Umm Keis on the slopes bordering the 
Wad el-’Arab; the remains consist of large hewn 
building stones, traces of foundation walls, &c., and 
prove its importance in ancient times. The 
springs in the Wad el-Khneizir supplied the site 
with excellent water. 

Ed Dukkéneh.—A terraced mountain slope west 
of S’ara. 

El-Burz—A ruin of little importance in the 
stony part of the eastern Siru district, showing 
traces of walls. 

El-Mikyal—The name of the western extremity 
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of the Umm Keis plain, so called from the ruin 
near this spot. 

El- Ajami. — A ruined Mohammedan shrine, 
shaded by two fine terebinths ; large hewn building 
stones lie in heaps round the spot, which com- 
mands a fine view down into the Wad el-’Arab. 

El-Kabu.—An ancient fortified site, standing 
some distance east of Umm Keis. The main ruin 
is situated on an eminence, and consists of the 
foundation walls of a square temple 97 feet 2 inches 
long and 48 feet 7 inches wide, with six columns 
forming the gateway to the east. The western 
part is divided into several rooms. The columns 
are worked in the common limestone found in the 
vicinity, and have a lower diameter of 3 feet 
10 inches, which is larger than any of the other 
coluinns found at Umm Keis. The column shafts 
were in some cases formed of two segments, some- 
times of a single block, in either case showing a 
square dowel-hole in the centre, 42 inches across. 
Each drum of column shaft had a total length 
of from 3 to 5 feet. The bases were of the Attic 
order, with a height of 2 feet 6 inches. The 
capitals were Corinthian, and about 3 feet in 
height. All these remains are so weather-worn 
that the style could only be made out in general 
lines ; the cornices, however, were better preserved. 
The grandeur of the original building may be 
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imagined from the fact that the columns, being of 
the Corinthian order, with a lower diameter of 
3 feet 10 inches, had a total height of about 40 feet. 
The general disposition of the main building 
of the temple resembles that of the Temple 
of Fortune in Rome, ze. Prostyle, the side of 
which is double the width, and with six columns 
forming the entrance hall. The extant remains 
would tend to the conclusion that a stairway 
originally led from the entrance-hall down to the 
plateau on which the temple stands. 

Thirty feet west of the temple the city wall 
borders the Wady ’Ain el-’Asal. The ’Ain is a 
fine spring, sufficiently copious to have supplied 
the ancient city with water. Its overflow runs 
round three sides of the temple, leaving east- 
wards a large space of the plateau free for building 
purposes. The length of the city wall to the east 
and west is 146 feet, that of the northern and 
southern half being 390 feet. The construction 
of this wall is very solid; it has a width of 4 feet, 
and is built of large blocks set in mortar. 

The site was one that was naturally protected on 
three sides, since it occupies the summit of a hill 
spur which falls off abruptly to the east, south, 
and west, and only on the north is it level with 
adjacent plateau, where remains are to be seen of a 


Roman road and aqueduct. On this side there are 
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some traces of a city gate. The other ruins within 
the wall are of little interest; but the great quantity 
and the good quality of the hewn basalt and 
limestone building material, and the large water 
cisterns, prove the wealth and importance of the 
city in the past. At present a Bedawin cemetery 
occupies the site, and a beautiful Butmi or tere- 
binth, the finest in all the region around, shades a 
ruined Mohammedan tomb, the name of the person 
buried therein being now forgotten. Outside the 
wall to the north I discovered some caves with 
tombs, of the same arrangement as those described 
in the survey of Umm Keis. 

The situation of El-Kabu among terebinth trees 
and oaks, and the magnificent view over ’Ajlin and 
Jaulan, is worthy of note, and, from the temple 
ruin, Umm Keis, two miles off, can easily be 
seen. 

fwara—A small village, built in two separate 
quarters, containing twenty-six huts, of stone and 
mud, and numbering a population of about 100 
souls. The huts are now in a state of ruin, the 
villagers are almost starving, and the soil for the 
greater part lies uncultivated. The cause of this 
melancholy condition of things is due to the murder, 
of which the Sheikh, formerly a rich and prosperous 
man, lies accused. He has now for some time past 


been imprisoned at Irbid, his property has been 
G 
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confiscated, and the entire population of Fwara, 
all more or less his kinsmen, suffer from the con- 
sequences of the Sheikh’s crime. It is characteristic 
of the country how the welfare or the misery of 
the whole population of a village depends on the 
Sheikh. If he be rich and esteemed, the villagers 
are free to act as they please, to take up unclaimed 
land and acquire property ; if he be poor and in 
dishonour, the villagers are oppressed and plun- 
dered of their rights by any powerful neighbour. 
The ancient site extends west from the present 
village, and the ground is covered with ancient 
building stones. Some stone sarcophagi were seen, 
also a few ruins overgrown by stunted and ancient 
olive trees. 

Fu’ara has its water from ’Ain Fu’ara, in the 
Wady below, which gives a good and plentiful 
supply. 

Hawwar.—A small village containing twenty-five 
huts and a population of about 100 souls. The 
soil is good. The ancient remains are of little 
interest. 

Hétim.—A village recently rebuilt from the ruins 
of an ancient site, and at present consisting of 
thirty poor-looking huts, with a population of 120 
souls. The soil is poor. 

Ancient building stones are scattered over an 


area of many acres. In the village itself were 
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found several remains of arched buildings 20 feet 
long, 15 feet across, and of a rectangular plan, 
with the upper end built over a cave. The arches 
were covered with slabs of limestone, and thus recall 
what is seen in Hauran. The caves we were unable 


to explore ; they were probably originally mausolea, 


Ancient Buivoine, HATin. 
Aily, 











like the building seen near the Western Theatre at 
Umm Keis. The floors were covered with rubbish, 
and could not at the time be cleared to make a 
search for sarcophagi. Besides these arched build- 
ings the ruins of another square building exist, 
evidently a mosque, measuring 43 feet long from 
east to west, 14 feet 8 inches from north to south, 
and having a prayer niche in the southern wall. A 
pavement beginning at the northern wall leads to 


the arched entrance. 
G2 
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At the entrance of a hut a limestone column 
was found. The lower face of the base is not 


parallel with the upper. 
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At Hatim I saw some fine carpets, which 
are a special industry of Southern ’Ajlin. They 
are made of wool from the sheep of the country, 
which is dyed at Tiberias, and then woven by the 
women. The carpets are called Busat, and are 
remarkable for their great durability and harmo- 
nious colours, which show red, dark blue, green, and 
sepia bands in alternate rows. Unfortunately the 
carpets are not for sale, being made for home 
consumption only. 


The water of the village comes from ’Ain 
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HAatim, a spring of moderate supply, in the Wad 
el-’ Ain. . 

Ibdar —A village containing thirty-five tolerably 
well-built huts of stone and mud, on the southern 
shoulder of Wady Samar, with a population of 150 
inhabitants. The village is surrounded by a well 
grown cactus hedge. A good spring, the ’Ain 
Ibdar, flows out a little below, to the east, 
and there are some ancient remains in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Joret el Ebédi—A hill slope below Khirbet el- 
Mikyal. 

Jéret Sd@id—A depression in the ground and 
hill slope near the above. 

Khirbet et-Tabak—A poor looking village of 
thirteen huts and grain stores belonging to the 
Bedawin, who number some 30 souls. For some 
years past the place has been abandoned in 
summer time, and is only inhabited during the 
rainy season. The spring, called ’Ain et-Tabak 
is of medium supply. Scattered among the 
huts are some ancient building stones. The 
situation among the great masses of dark lava is 
not inviting, but the lands in the Ghér below are 
fertile. 

Khirbet Méktk.—A field covered with large 
basalt blocks and heaps of hewn building stones, 
among which grows a terebinth. Traces of rect- 
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angular foundation walls exist. The masonry is 
of the Hauran character, and the site is evidently 
ancient, and probably goes back to pre-Roman 
times. The name is, as far as I was able to learn, 
not Arabic. 

Khirbet el-Mikyal_—An ancient site on the Umm 
Keis plain, covered with scattered basalt building 
stones. The ploughing of the Fellahin has nearly 
destroyed all the remains. 

Khirbet Eksety Héatim.—Some scattered building 
stones, cisterns, and unworked limestone blocks on 
a site belonging to the village of Hatim (see 
above, page 98). 

Khirbet Ekseir Fuara—A place of the same 
character as the above, with large cisterns, and fig 
trees growing among the ruins, the property of the 
village of Fuw/ara. 

Khirbet Jeharra.—A large ruined site, occupying 
a commanding mountain ridge above the junction 
of the Wad el-Ghafr, the Wad Bartika, and the 
Wad el-’Arab, down which it affords a fine view. 

The area covered by the ruins occupy a tract 
measuring 220 yards of length from east to west, 
and 160 yards from north to south. Traces of 
foundation walls exist, and some very large blocks 
of limestone for building purposes, also some rock- 
cut cisterns. This once important place is now a 


complete ruin. An ancient terebinth, the Shejarat 
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Jeharra, shades the ruins of a Mohammedan tomb, 
now fallen to decay. 

Khallet ed-Déra.—A hill-slope at Umm Keis. 

Khallet et-Tahtantya, Khallet. Huwwdhra—Two 
hill-slopes east of Khirbet Jeharra. 

Kefr ’Abés——Some scattered building stones, 
occupying both sides of the high road, with ancient 
water cisterns in the neighbourhood. Anciently 
a considerable village. 

Kalé'a es-Sa’éidi—The name of some large 
limestone rocks in the Wad el Arab, under which 
many Bedawin were buried. (See above, page 
29.) 

Makhédet el’ Adeistyeh—A ford over the Shari’at 
el-Menadireh, or Yarmak River. It is practicable 
at all seasons, and lies on the road from Umm 
Keis to Tiberias. 

Rujm el-Menéra.—A small square ruined tower 


on the Roman high road from Umm Keis to the 





Cad 





Haurdn, situated near Ibdar. Its elevated position, 


its extraordinarily large and well-hewn building 
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stones, with the columns and capitals, above which 
run a cornice and an architrave, would render it 
probable that we have here either the remains of a 
small temple or else a watch-tower at the frontier 
for the collection of toll. The architrave was 
divided originally into three parts, with a total 
height of 14 inches, and the top cornice was 
6 inches high. 

Parts of a Roman pipe-ornament are also 
found carved on the stones lying in the ruin. 
On one of the largest of the building stones, 
measuring about 23 feet square, some curious 
marks or letters were discovered; they were 
originally engraved half an inch deep, but are 
now totally illegible. It is impossible to say 
whether this was a Greek inscription or merely 
a Bedawin Wasm, or tribe mark. 


“6 Hh : p oo 





Of the marks here figured, those on the upper 
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part are doubtless part ofa Wasm, for the Dabbis J, 
or “ Club,” and the Sréhid |, or “ Witness,” are used 
by many Arab tribes, especially the Beni Sakher 
of the Ghér.* Engraving their Wasm ina building 
signified that they considered themselves the pro- 
tectors of the place, and held, as of right, the 
Khiwwét, or “brother right,’ as indemnity for 
their trouble. 

We found similar marks at other places in’Ajlin 
and the Ghér. 

Rumeh Firin, or El-Hajar el-Maksir.— A 
broken column shaft, still lying at the limestone 
quarry, below Umm Keis on the road to the Jisr 
el-Mejamia. The shaft, consisting of a single 
piece, is 21 feet 10 inches long, and has an upper 
diameter of 284 inches, and a lower of 34# inches. 
An unfinished capital and base are seen at either 
end. In the vicinity many similar column shafts, 
of smaller dimensions, 6, 8, and 12 feet long, and 
2 feet in diameter, are found, as also large building 
stones, which would go to prove that this was the 
quarry from which the limestone used in the build- 
ings at Umm Keis was taken. 

Shartat el-Menédireh, or the Yarmdk River 


* He el Meghzal Jaa) and E el-Ehtaal ae) al» are 
Wasms of the Akama, 44 Bedawin of the tribe of Ja’bna 


ane 
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the ancient Hieromax. This important stream 
the boundary between ’Ajltiin and Jaulan, has been 
fully described in my surveys published in “Across 
the Jordan,” and “ The Jaulan.” 

Sidd es-Saléibi—A Wady and rock on the lower 
Shari’at el-Menadireh. 

Sahl ej-Jiwdni—A plateau near Malka. 

Shejarat el-Fakiri. — A Mohammedan tomb 
shaded by a tree on the road to the Jordan 
Bridge above Esh Shini. 

Shejarat el-Beirak, or Shejarat el- Arrafiyeh, also 
called Shejarat Barrika.—This beautiful terebinth, 
growing a little to the south of the high road from 
Umm Keis to the Hauradn, has round it traces of 
ancient ruins. It is a tree of mythic attributes 
in the common report of the people of northern 
*Ajlan. Its name, Shejarat el-’Arrafiyeh, means 
“the tree of the seeress,” and I was informed that 
it stands at the place where in ages past kings and 
warriors used to meet to make peace, or enquire of 
the seeress as to the future before commencing a 
war or concluding a peace. 

The place seems to have been held sacred since 
pagan times, and it still maintains in the eyes of the 
natives a sort of awful sanctity. 

Seil Mkets—A wady witha small brook coming 
down from Wad el-’Ain and joining the Wad 
el-’Arab above Tell Zara’a. 
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Sifin—A ruin on the northern slopes of the 
Wad el-’Arab. Scattered building stones exist 
here among the trees. 

Sa@ra.—An extensive ruin on the slope called Ed 
Dukkaneh. Some ruined huts, with large heaps of 
building stones, and caves and cisterns are found in 
the neighbourhood. 

Samma.—A large village containing eighty huts, 
and a population of about 350 souls. The huts 
are tolerably well built of mud and stone. The 
land in the vicinity is very stony and unfertile. 
There are few ancient remains. 

Sheikh Hutta—The tomb of a Mohammedan 
saint, buried beneath a large terebinth near Fu/ara, 
The tree is also called Shejarat Fu’ara. 

Sheib et-Tahandét.—A road leading to the mills 
of Wad el-’Arab, up a gorge south of Khirbet 
Jeharra. 

Téket el- Alu—A basalt precipice and plateau, 
bordering the Yarmdk gorge at its entrance into 
the Jordan Valley. 

Tell el-Muntér.—“ The watch-tower hill,” a 
small ruined tower on the top of a conical hill 
at the entrance of WaAd el-’Arab into the Ghor. 
Below is the Khirbet el-Muntar, a site show- 
ing scattered building remains. The region round 
about is all called El-Muntdr, and the place 
from its naturally fortified position may have 
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served to protect the entrance of the Wad el- 
Arab. 

Umm en-Nakhla—A hill slope west of Umm 
Keis. 

Umm el-Khawébi—A grave, or possibly a fallen 
dolmen, near the road from Umm Keis to the 
Jordan Bridge. The place shows several large 
hewn blocks of basalt, formerly built together. 

Wéd el-Arab—tThis fine valley, the boundary 
between the districts of Es-Siru and El-Wustiyeh, 
is the great watercourse of Northern ’Ajlin. The 
WaAdy or gorge runs up between the two Nahiyets 
(or Districts) to a spot at a height of about 
619 feet above the Mediterranean Sea, and here 
bifurcates eastwards to form the important Wadies 
of El-Ghafr and El-Barrika. Both these are dry 
in summer, but the first, rising far in the south- 
east, near a place called Héfa in the Nahiyet Beni 
Juhma, and about 16 miles from its junction with 
the Wady el-Arab, gathers an immense amount of 
water during the rainy season from all the high- 
lands of ’Ajltin. The second, the Wady el-Barfika, 
collects the waters of the eastern Siru, and forms 
also a large torrent during the winter rains. From 
this point down to its junction with the Jordan in 
the Ghér, the W4d el-’Arab has a length of about 
10 miles, and a difference of level of about 1,480 
feet. For the first mile it is dry in the summer, 
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but below the Khirbet Seidtir is a spring of water 
welling out of the white limestone bed ; 800 yards 
below this again a second very copious spring 
occurs, and further down a number of others 
join the stream from both the right and left banks. 
The water is clear and good to the taste; its 
amount (in June, 1885) was equivalent to three- 
quarters of a cubic meter per second. This 
amount is kept up down as far as the junction 
with the Wad Zahar. Here the stream in- 
creases to double, and remains at this size until 
its entrance into the Jordan Ghér, where it 
rapidly diminishes in volume. The bed of the 
stream is everywhere of a soft white limestone, 
in which the water has cut small channels, and 
thus runs in many parallel streams. The borders 
of the wady are thickly overgrown with oleander, 
cane-brake, and other bushes, which often cover 
the stream and the rocks, and overhang the road 
which passes through the jungle. In the shallows 
formed in the wider parts of the valley excellent 
trout are found in great numbers, which are easily 
caught. While bathing I was alarmed by seeing 
a black water snake, 3 feet long. These are 
very much feared by the natives, and, according 
to their reports, they are very common in these 
streams. 


The wddy gorge is deep and narrow in the 
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upper part, but gradually widens towards the 
Ghér, with green meadows on both banks. Very 
primitive flour mills are erected in the lower 
course of the stream, and ruins of more ancient 
ones are found further up the river. Along the 
southern bank, below Khirbet el-Bueiri Seidiir, are 
seen the ruins of water channels and mill build- 
ings, overgrown with bushes and covered with a 
petrifaction. This petrified mass, according to 
Dr. Noetling’s observation, has been formed by 
the former hot mineral waters, similar to those 
found at the baths of El-Hammi, and it would 
appear from these deposits that the Wad el- 
‘Arab also formerly contained thermal springs. 
A gigantic mass of these deposits is found at 
Tell Zara’a, a hill which rises to a height of 
nearly 500 feet above the river, and is abso- 
lutely covered by these deposits. 
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The Wad el-’Arab is much frequented owing 
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to the flour-mills, which, with the exception of 
those found in the WaAdy Zahar, are the only 
ones worked in Northern ’Ajlun. The Wad el- 
"Arab also still remains a favourite hiding place 
for outlaws and such as have committed crimes, 
or have some evil purpose in view. 

Wéd Samar, Wadd el-Humra, Wédd Ain et- 
Turéb, Wadd ’Ain Ghazal, Nahr Shakk el-Bérid, 
are the many different names given to the ravine 
which forms the boundary line between the Dis- 
tricts of Es-Siru and El-Kefarat. The Wady 
rises near ’Ain et-Turdb, at a height of 1,750 
feet above the sea, and joins the Yarmik at a 
level of 300 feet below the Mediterranean, its 
length being a little over ro miles and the total 
fall 2,050 feet. The gorge is wide in its upper 
part, and bordered by gentle slopes. It is here 
called Wad ’Ain et-Turadb; below it becomes the 
Wad Samar and Wad el-Humra. The wady then 
contracts to a narrow ravine, with high, steep, 
white limestone cliffs on either bank. For some 
distance the stream passes at the bottom of a 
crevice in the plateau but a few feet across, and 
disappears entirely from view. Below, the wady 
again opens out into a lovely valley, which con- 
tinues down to its mouth. This lower part is 
named Nahr Shakk el-Barid, and at its mouth 
takes the name of the Wad ’Ain Ghazal. A 
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small brook, fed by the numerous springs along 
its course, runs all the summer through at the 
bottom of the wady. In winter the side ravines 
and torrents along its banks make this swell to 
a stream, which cannot be forded without some 
peril. 

Wéd Abu Dmetkh—A deep ravine, dry in 
summer, joining the Wad el-Ghafr below Dokara. 

Wédd Mas aud.—A fine, well-cultivated valley in 
the Jaulan Province, joining the Yarmtk opposite 
Wad ’Ain Ghazal; for its description see “The 
Jaulan.” 

Wéd ’ Ain et-Tasst—A narrow ravine opening 
into the Yarmtik Valley. It is generally dry in the 
summer months. 

Wéd el-Muntamrt.—Generally dry in summer. 
It rises near El-Kabu, and joins the Yarmiak 
near El]-Hammi. 

Wéd Maékik.—A ravine, dry in summer time, 
running down from nearly Umm Keis to El- 
Hammi. 

Wéd el-Bareighit.—A ravine, similar to the 
foregoing, and running parallel to it. Along its 
slopes caves are met with. 

Wéd el-Fakhed—Dry in summer. It rises at 
Umm Keis, and joins the Wad el-’Ain. Along its 
banks are caves and traces of ruins, 


Wad el-Khnewzir—The waters from a spring 
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flow down it, and ultimately join the Wad el- 
"Arab. 

Waid el- Ain—Dry in its upper course, but 
bearing a stream in its lower part, where it 
receives the waters of the Ain Umm Keis. 

Wéd Békiria.—A dry ravine, joining the Wad 
Bartika. 

Wéd Ain Attyeh, or Wéd’Ain el-Malléki.—In 
part dry, in part bearing a stream which flows 
from springs. It joins the Wad el-Humra. 

Wéd el-Hadéd—A dry ravine, beginning near 
Fu’ara and joining the Wad el-Ghafr. 

Zikel—A ruin of small importance. Some 
hewn and unhewn building stones are scattered 
about the ground over a space of a few acres. 

Zor el-Kussezb.—The name of the lower part of 
Wad el-’Arab, near the Ghér. It consists of a 
beautifully green meadow, partly covered with 


cane brake. 
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GHAPRTER INV: 
THE DISTRICT OR NAHIVET EL-KEFARAT. 


The Nahiyet el-Kefarat is bounded on the north- 
west and west by the Shari’at el-Mendadireh, or 
Yarmtik ; on the south by the Nahiyet es-Siru and 
the Wad el-Humra. Its northern and eastern 
boundaries lie outside the limits of the present 
Map; they are formed in part by the District of 
As Siru, but for the greater distance by the Wad 
esh-Shelaleh and the Hauran Province. 

The country consists of a plateau, covered in 
most places by oak forests, and remarkable for its 
fertile soil, in which it resembles the Haurdan plain. 
Its name recalls the Greek designation of “the 
Decapolis,” for El-Kefarat means the “ ruined sites,” 
or “the Villages.” 

Villages, Ruins, &c., as far as explored. 

Ar&k el-Heitaliyeh—A perpendicular precipice 
of limestone rock, formed by a landslip, bordering 
the Yarmik. From the many similar landslips of 
this vicinity, the Yarmak Valley in these parts 
presents an extremely picturesque aspect. 

Akhfas el-Heitaltych. 





A round hill; a portion 
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of the above-mentioned Arak. Over it are scattered 
building stones, probably fallen down from the 
site above. 

’Arakib el- Eshshi.—Also a portion of the above- 
named ’Arak. It is a steep slope, west of Khirbet 
el-Heitaliyeh. 

"Ain Samar.—A copious spring belonging to 
the village of Samar. 

El-Ehsitn, also called El-Ekseir, El-Husn, and 
Kaldat el-Husn.— All these names signify “a 
castle,” or fortified place on a rock precipice. El- 
Ehstin is an extensive ancient site occupying the 
plateau at the summit of an isolated hill, above the 
Yarmik. The northern, eastern, and western sides 
of the mountain fall off abruptly, the highest point 
rising about 1,100 feet above the Yarmik Valley, 
while its southern part is connected by a narrow 
neck with the mountain ridge bordering the Wady 
Samar. The site shows a great number of large 
limestone blocks for building, very much weathered, 
and lying in great heaps. The culminating point of 
El-Ehstin was originally occupied by a castle, as 
seen from the traces of rectangular walls and the 
great number of building stones piled up there. 
The position is naturally a very strong one. It 
commands a wide view over the Yarmik Valley 
down to El-Hammi and over a part of Jaulan. 


‘To the south and south-west the high mountain 


Haz 
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ridge running between Umm Keis to Ibdar closes 
the view. Unfortunately neither ornamentations 
nor inscriptions were discovered to throw light on the 
origin of this important site. If the identification 
of Kala’at el-Husn, opposite Tiberias, on the Lake 
shore (see Plan and Description in my Memoir on 
“ Jaulan”), with the Gamala of Josephus, be called 
in question, the present site of El-Ehstin may be 
offered as an alternative site. But the architectural 
remains found here and its natural position are far 
inferior to that seen at Kala’at el-Husn of Jaulan. 
It is impossible at the present day to make out 
whether or not El-Ehsiin was originally surrounded 
by a wall. 

El-Heitaltyeh—A small ruin, situated opposite 
El-Ehstin above the precipice of Arak el-Heitaliyeh, 
and connected with the latter site by a mountain 
ridge. The remains of building stones seen here 
are of little importance. On the neighbouring 
slopes, several artificial and natural caves, much 
fallen in, with some tombs and rock-cut sarcophagi, 
are found. 

El- Eshshi—lIts name signifies “ A nest ;’ and 
the site is a hill slope bounded by two waAdies, 
below El-Heitaliyeh. 

El-Ora.—A small plateau above El ’Eshshi. 

El-Mar etyeh.—A narrow meadow, in the Yarmtik 
Valley below ’Arak el-Heitaliyeh. 
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ffaltbna.—An extensive and ancient site on the 
plateau of the Kefarat, surrounded by oak forests. 
Remains of rock-cut sarcophagi, cisterns, and caves 
are seen here. Some of the building stones have a 
length of 5 feet by 2 feet in height and width. 

Flelél el- Ulletka—A crescent-shaped slope in 
the Wad el-’Ulleika. 

Khirbet ed-Deiy—Unexplored. A hill ruin at 
the head of Wad ’Ain et-Turab. 

Makhédet el-Mar etyeh—A ford of the Yarmak ; 
both deep and broad. 

Makhédet Umm esh Shertib and Makhidet Umm 
Kharriibt.—Two fords below the above. The first 
is often used, and is very practicable ; the latter is 
deep. 

Sariri’ Akrabeh—A basalt plateau and precipice 
at the junction of Yarmik and Rukkad rivers. 

Samar—A moderate-sized village of 45 huts, 
built of stone and mud, occupied by a population 
of 220 souls. Cactus hedges and gardens surround 
the village, which has its supply of water from a 
plentiful spring in the wady below. The situation 
is renowned for its view over ’Ajltin and down 
into the Wady Samar. The people are kindly 
and hospitable. Few ancient remains are seen 
here. 

Wédy Kleit—A large wady, with a small per- 


ennial stream, during some years running dry in 
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summer. It joins the Yarmik near the Rukkad 
mouth. Here are seen the ruins of an old mill, 
and in the bed of the Yarmadk below ruins of 
another, a more modern one, exist, with traces of 
an ancient mill aqueduct. The upper part of the 
Wady remains unexplored. 

Weéd el- Ulletka—A wady bearing a small brook 
coming down from ’Azx el- Ullezka, a copious spring, 
halfway up the wady bed. At its mouth near the 
Yarmtk, the Fellahin of the village of Sahem el- 
Kefarat have planted some pomegranate gardens. 
Its upper part remains unexplored. 

Wad e-Ora—A small wady, with a spring of 
water which runs down to join the Yarmik below 
El-Heitaliyeh. 

Wad Umm el-Karein——Close to the above; its 
upper part bifurcates and forms two wide branches. 
All these above-mentioned wadies are covered 
with a growth of brushwood. 

Zor el-Heshra.—A depression and meadow along 
the Yarmtik, below Arak el-Heitaliyeh. 

Zor en-Nis.—Below the above; a meadow with 
traces of ruins, lying on both sides of the 
Yarmtik. 

The other sites and places situated in the Eastern 
Kefarat remain as yet unexplored. 
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CHAE PEI Ve 


NAHIVET EL-WUSTIYEH. 


THE Nahiyet el-Wustiyeh is bordered on the north 
by the Wad el-’Arab, the Wad el-Ghafr, and the 
Ndhiyet es-Siru ; on the east by the Nahiyet Ben 
Juhma ; on the south by the Wad et-Taiyibeh and 
the Ndahiyet el-Kfra; and on the west by the 
Ghoér. It lies thus in the midst of the other 
Ndhiyets, and from this fact its name of El- 
Wustiyeh (the Middle District) is derived. The 
north-western portion of the District is a rolling 
country sloping down to the Wad el-’Arab, the 
remainder is a plateau country, intersected by 
numerous Wadies and covered with oak wood. 
The plateau was at one time thickly settled, 
although its soil is rather poor; the population is 
now scanty. 

Its principal villages are Kefr Esad and 
Et Taiyibeh. 

Kefr Esad (1,151 feet above the sea—The 
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village is nearly on a level with Umm Keis; it is 
built in two quarters. The southern quarter, num- 
bering twenty huts and containing a population 
of 100 souls of the families of the “ Fukara” 
or “Shiyikh” (Fakirs or Sheikhs). The northern 
quarter consists of some fifty huts, occupied by 
the Fellahin and numbers some 250 souls. The 
“Sheikhs” form a caste apart, considering them- 
selves saints, and excluding from their company 
the profane Fellahin of the northern quarter; they 
are greatly venerated by the latter, and have built 
themselves a number of miserable huts, in which 
they live on the revenues afforded by the shrine of 
a Mohammedan saint called Sheikh Mohammed 
el-Udamy. This tomb they carefully attend, and 
its whitewashed cupola may be seen from many 
distant parts of Northern ’Ajlain. The revenues 
consist of the rent of a mill called “ Tahiinet el- 
Massadin,” in the Wad el-’Arab, and other rents 
drawn from extensive tracts of land called the Jért 
el-Wakif, and from the produce of an olive grove at 
Er Rumelli, south of the Weli of the Sheikh. The 
“saints” live in idleness, their huts are covered with 
mud and dirt, and they do not even keep their 
linen turbans clean and white, as commanded by 
the Mohammedan law. They eat up the little 
property of the villagers in their laziness, and keep 
the latter in a state of bondage; they hate all 
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foreigners, and, above all, Christians, and I had 
some difficulty in keeping them from meddling in 
the affairs of my survey. 

The huts of the northern quarter are carefully 
built with stone, and some few with mud. Some 
are dry-goods stores. Bee-hives are found in 
nearly every house yard, the honey being of an 
excellent quality. 

Kefr Esad possesses no spring of water; it 
lies on a wide plain, and in its vicinity are a 
number of ancient cisterns, for the most part 
covered with a stone slab having a round hole in 
the centre. 

These rock-cut cisterns are of a depth of from 
I5 to 20 feet, and have an area of from 30 to 
80 feet square, some being circular. Circular 
holes cut in the rocks also served for the 
smaller troughs; they contain a sufficient supply 
of tolerably good drinking water, but the neigh- 
bourhood of them swarms with mosquitos all 
the year through. The tract of land where the 
cisterns are found is called El-Midan, and forms 
the eastern part of the ancient site. To the 
west of the village are seen the remains of a 
fallen Jama’, or mosque, measuring 39 feet by 
33, with pointed arches, and a paved yard to 
the north with an entrance gate surmounted by 
a defaced Koranic inscription. To the west of 
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the Jama’ extends a rocky region named EI- 


SARCOPHAGUS. Keta’a, where are seen many 
K. Esao. 


rock-cut sarcophagi, 7 feet 6 
inches long, 1 foot 7 inches 
wide, and 2 feet deep, also some 
circular and rectangular wine 
or oil presses, with steps lead- 
ing down into them. 









Oiv oR Wine Presses 
K. Esapo. 


The other ruins are of little importance. Many 
ancient stones are found built into the houses, and 


scattered remains are also found in the adjacent 
woods. 


The Sheikh of Kefr Esad is one of the early 


settlers in ’Ajltin who knew the country in the old 
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days when the Bedawin were lord of all. He is a 
martial looking man, bears a good character, and 
is friendly towards foreigners. His breast is 
covered with scars of sword cuts and lance thrusts 3. 
and when he relates the story of the past his eyes 
gleam with a wild fire, and the old warrior lives. 
over again the days of his youth. When, however, 
he looked out over his field and pointed out the 
Bedawin ’Arab Sukhi el-’Ala, who in the past 
had ill-treated and tyrannized over him and his 
relations, but were now peacefully herding his 
cattle and sheep, he added, somewhat disdainfully, 
to me, “Massakin da’fif elyém” (but they are all 
poor beggars now). 

Et Taiyibeh (1,283 feet above the sea).—A large 
and populous village containing 140 well-built huts 
of stone and mortar, some few of mud, with a 
population of about 700 souls, among whom there 
are four Christian families, the remainder being all 
Mohammedan. Et Taiyibeh formed, not long ago, 
a separate district, or “ Wuziriyeh,” as the natives 
call it, of its own, independent of El-Wustiyeh. It 
has of late been curtailed of these rights ; some of 
its best lands in the Ghér have passed over to the 
Kada of Tabariyeh, and rich proprietors have taken 
possession of other tracts belonging to the village. 
Some time ago the villagers rose against their 


oppressors, and made an attack upon the Pasha 
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of Acre, who during a visit to the Ghér was 
put to the rout by a hundred horsemen of their 
tribesmen and of the allied Bedawins. He was 
obliged to flee to Tiberias, leaving as booty to the 
villagers some of the best bred Arab horses in his 
stables. The Pasha complained at Damascus, and 
at present the chieftains of the town are imprisoned 
there awaiting trial. 

Of ancient remains, we found traces of a wall, 
3 feet thick, built of huge and well-hewn limestone 
blocks, also scattered here and there building 
stones, and some blocks are built into the walls of 
the houses. Two circular archways, we saw, are 
evidently of Mohammedan origin, probably the 
remains of a Jama’, or mosque, similar to the one 
at Kefr Esad. There is no spring of water near 
the village, and the drinking water is taken from the 
storage of ancient rock-cut cisterns, found every- 
where in the vicinity. A considerable number 
of olive trees are planted round the village, 
and some fig trees and fields of tobacco are also 
cultivated. 

In the extreme east of the village was the 
’Ulliyeh, the “upper chamber,” a large room in the 
second storey of an old building, destined for the 
reception of guests and travellers, and in charge 
of a Nattir, a sort of inn-keeper. Its interior is 


smoky and dirty, like the other houses, but still 
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preferable to many of the sort of guest-chambers 
found elsewhere. 

Abu en-Namel—aA level tract of country on the 
southern borders of the Wad el-’Arab. 

Abu Mudawwar—A small ruin, built on the 
summit of a hill, near El-Musheirfi. 

"Arab Sukhir el- Alé—A branch tribe of the 
*Arab Beni Sakher ; they were, of old, the tyrants 
of the district, but are now shepherds and herds- 
men, and in a dependant position to the villagers. 
They graze their herds on the plateau of Kefr 
Esad, and on the southern slopes of Wad el-’Arab ; 
they live in about eighty miserable looking hair 
tents, and number in all scarcely 300 souls. 

Ard el-Seidir—aA tract of land round the site of 
Seidir. Traces of ruins, cisterns, and oil presses 
are found in this plain. 

’Ard el-Ghanj.—A slope below Zahar el-’ Akabi. 

Ard el-Musheirfi—A wide tract of land west of 
the ruin of the same name, bearing traces of ruins 
with scattered blocks of stone, and others laid in 
rows. Cisterns and caves abound in this neigh- 
bourhood. 

Ard el-Mahayeh.—A \evel tract south of Samma 
covered with oak trees and Dolmens, partly fallen, 
partly standing (see El-Ekla’a el-Mutrakibat, p. 131). 

"Arkib el-Hummad—A hill slope below Kéba’ 
south of Wad el-’Arab. 
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’Arkhb el-Emessakhin.—A hill-slope south of the 
above. On its upper part are the so-called ’Ahjar 
el-Emessakhin (? ) pointed and rounded stones, 
forming a hard mass of concrete, in balls, which 
lie embedded in the softer limestone rock. 





They border the road coming up from from Tell 
Zara’a to Kefr Esad, and lie in rows or scattered 
over the plain. The Arab legend asserts that they 
were formerly human beings. “Two women, it is 
said, travelling with their children, stopped at this 
place and had unlawful intercourse with merchants 
passing by on the same road. For their penance, 
God Almighty transformed them into stones.” This 
story is well known and believed throughout the 
whole vicinity. 

"Ardik es-Zutt—A slope on the WAd el-Amid 
below Kefr Esad. 

"Arék er-Rahtb—The upper southern slope of 
the Wady Zahar. 

"Arakib es-Sékhuti—The hill slopes of the 
western Wustiyeh, bordering the Ghér, intersected 
by numerous small watercourses. 


"Aim es-Smeivdt.—A small spring of poor water 
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supply on the borders of the Wad el-’Arab, entirely 
overgrown by bushes. 

"Aim el-Kirkdst.—A spring with a good supply 
of water on the borders of WAdy Zahar. 

"Aim el- Abhara—A small spring flowing into 
the Wad el-’Arab. 

"Ain Mendah.—The spring with a good supply of 
water, flowing out at the village of the same name. 

Berstnia.—A ruined site, which, owing to its 
extensive remains, is one of the most important 
spots on the present Map. The ruin is bounded 
on the north by the Wad el-Mahwara, on the west 
and south by another small watercourse, while to 
the east extends the level plain. It thus occupies 
a sort of projecting tongue of land, and the remains 
cover an area of 450 yards in length from 
west to east, and of about 300 yards from south to 
north. 

The immense quantities of hewn building stones 
with weathered cornices found here, with the heaps 
of squared stones, the traces of buildings, caves, and 
deep cisterns, partly built up, and partly hewn out 
of the rock, with the fragments of limestone 
troughs 5 feet in length, and 1 foot in depth and 
width, all go to prove the importance of this site 
in ancient times, though the ruins are now so 
weather-worn that no plans could be drawn. 


At the extreme east, where the ground, which has 
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its highest point in the centre, slopes down to the 
level of the plateau, I found distinct remains of a 
city gate. Several limestone lintels were lying 
here, measuring each 8 feet in length, and 3 feet 
in height, with holes in them to receive the 
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hinges of a stone gate. A square stone, broken 
across, had cut on it the head of an ox, much 
defaced, with a wreath and an eagle with out- 
spread wings in the centre, next to which was a 
kind of torch. 
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A similar ornament was found at Al Ahmediyeh 
(see “Jaulan,” page 72). The highest point of the 
site, in the centre of the ruins, had evidently been 
crowned by a building of strong character. The 
western part is now occupied by the remains of 
some huts, which may have been built about a 
century ago. There are also some other remains 
near the cisterns. It seems probable that the site 
was originally surrounded by a fortified wall, 
although the line cannot now be clearly traced. 
Outside, that is east of the gate, some scattered 
ruins are again found. 

The name “ Bersinia” is, as far as I know, not 
Arabic, and the remains betray a Roman origin. 
A spring gushes out near the southern boundary, 
but generally runs dry in summer. 

I regret not having been able to spend time 
in making excavations at this site, and I was unable 
to make my way into the caves, a work which 
would doubtless repay the labour of removing the 
aébris now choking their entrances. 

Dmetkh es-Srey.—A hill slope on the southern 
borders of Wad el-Ghafr. 

Dhaher el-Ahmér—A mountain shoulder be- 
tween two wadies, near Tell Zara’a. 

Dhaher ed-Deir, or Abwl Haret.—A hill near 
Deir es-Sa’neh, the top of which is covered with 


ruins. 
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Deir es-Saneh, or Ed Deir—A small village 
containing twenty miserable huts, built of stone, 
and mud ; the population of 100 souls are mostly 
immigrants from Jebel Nablus, who came hither 
but few years ago. Of ancient remains, several 
vaulted buildings exist, one of which was a /dma’, 
or Mosque, showing a prayer niche in the south, with 
a defaced Koranic inscription, and some small 
limestone columns, Outside the village are seen the 
remains of rock-cut sarcophagi and cisterns. On 
the east are some orchards of pomegranate and 
fig trees, and an olive grove. To the south-west 
an ancient oak, or Mallili, shades the remains of 
the Mohammedan Weli Abu’! Kasem ; and south 
of this again is El-Birket, a depression in the 
ground filled by a pool measuring 50 yards by 30, 
which is overgrown with marsh plants. 

The Tell ed-Deir is a terraced hill lying to the 
east of the village, which ten years ago was 
covered with fig plantations. The eastern end slopes 
abruptly down into the Wad el-Emghariyeh. The 
plateau measures but 120 feet across in either 
direction, and is covered with large heaps of care- 
fully hewn building stones, with a Bedawin grave- 
yard in between. The hill was originally fortified, 
and traces of a wall can still be recognised. 
Several terraces are hewn out some 30 feet apart, 
each of them having a retaining wall. 
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Ed Deir must have been a site of considerable 
importance, since the whole area between the chief 
ruins, the Tell and Birket, is covered with traces of 
ancient remains. 

Bersinta, which lies near it on the east, belongs 
to Ed Deir. 

Darb el-Ekfil—The main road from the Jisr 
el-Mejamia’ across the Wustiyeh and Beni Juhma 
Districts to Irbid and Southern Hauran. To judge 
from its pavement the road is of Roman origin, 

L£t-Halfawtyeh—A level tract and hill-slope 
east of Tell Zara’a. 

El-Kelkhiét.— A hill-slope, or rather a range of 
small hills, forming part of the Wad el-’Arab, near 
the Ghér. 

El-Keta@a.—A tract of flat land lying south-west, 
and 

El-Médén—A similar plain lying north-east of 
Kefr Esad. 

ElEkl@a el-Mutrakibét—A Dolmen field on 
the Ard el-Mahajjeh, south of Samma, and north 
of Et Taiyibeh. In the one Dolmen, still intact, 
the two side stones have a length of 11 feet 5 
inches and 11 feet 9 inches, and a height of 2 feet 
7 inches to 3 feet. These Dolmens were set up 
nearly due west and east. A third stone is fitted 
in between the two side stones on the west, but no 


head-stone is found in the east quarter. A large 
i 
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slab, 11 feet 9 inches in length, and from 5 feet 
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2 inches thick, generally covers the entire Dolmen. 
The space left in the interior of the Dolmen has 
a width at the west end of 3 feet 1 inch, and 
narrows to 2 feet 6 inches at the eastern end. 
The covering slab shows in its centre a depres- 
sion, like a round hole, some 10 inches in dia- 
meter, and 4 inches in depth. The stones and 
slabs are of the limestone formation found in 
the vicinity, and were probably quarried some- 
where in the Wad Samiti’a, where similar slabs 
may still be found. There were apparently twelve 
Dolmens originally in this field, but all, with the 
exception of the one described, are now fallen to 
ruin, and being constructed of the soft limestone, 
are less well preserved than the basalt Dolmens 
found in north-western Jaulan. 

The Ard el-Mehajjeh is now well cultivated, and 
these ancient remains disappear every year more 
and more. 

Walking along the road from here towards Et 
Taiyibeh some remains of other Dolmens were 
found ; and at the little elevation called Jelamet 
Shéomar, half way between Samma and Et Taiyi- 
beh, a few side slabs are still 2 s¢¢w. Similar traces 
are found all along the road from Zebda to Et 
Taiyibeh. 

It may therefore be concluded that the country 
along the Wad Ibsarr, from near Samma as far as 
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Taiyibeh, was anciently occupied by a field of 
Dolmens, stretching for a length of two miles, and 
having a width of half a mile. The Dolmens 
found in the Nahiyet Beni Juhma (see below, page 
169) were in better preservation to those just 
described. 

El-Meshriyeh—The name of the hill slope near 
the Arak er-R4hib. 

El-MusheirfiA ruin on the shoulder of the 
mountains above Darb el-Ekfal. A few ruined 
huts and fireplaces prove that the spot was not 
long ago inhabited. The caves seen in the vicinity 
are mostly fallen in, and seem to have been similar 
in plan to those of Umm Keis, with loculi and 
sarcophagi. The highest point of the site, called 
El-Keniseh (or the Church), is built round with 
large stones, forming a rectangular building 60 feet 
square, some of the stones having a length of 5 feet 
and a height and width of 2 feet. These are 


worked in bosses, as the annexed sketch indicates. 
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The walls have a width of 5 feet and more. 
South of the Keniseh some other remains of build- 


ings exist, also a few cisterns. 
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The extent covered by the ancient site is not 
very considerable ; but the position was a strong 
one, and it would seem as though El-Kentseh 
originally formed the castle, being protected by 
two wadies on either side, and commanding a 
fine view over the Wa4d el-’Arab, and its tributaries 
in the wide plains to the west. El-Mesheirfi 
lies immediately opposite Umm Keis, the latter 
occupying the northern shoulder, and El Mes- 
hierfi the southern high lands of the Wad 
el-’Arab. 

A spring of moderate supply, the ’Ain Ummerka, 
wells up in the bed of the western wady, which is 
named after it. 

Fretka.—A small ruin in the Ghér, occupying a 
small hill. Unexplored. 

Héfa—A clean and neatly built village, con- 
taining 50 stone-built huts, plastered with a white 
clay, with a population numbering about 350 souls. 
Among them are two Christian families. The 
entrances into the Shiekh’s yard are surmounted 
with stone lintels, carefully worked with a modern 
ornamentation and texts from the Koran. 

Of ancient remains are traces of walls, 4 feet 
5 inches thick. The Weli in the east is that of the 
Mohammedan Sheikh Sa’id. Several cisterns and 
caves exist in the neighbourhood. Olives, pome- 


granates, figs, and grapes are cultivated in the 
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orchards, and vegetables are raised in the neigh- 
bourhood of the village. 

A little way from the town are found oil presses, 
similar to those at Kefr Esad. 

Jért el-Wakif—A tract of country near Kefr 
Esad, belonging to the Weli of Sheik Muhammedh 
el- Udamy. 

Jijin.—A miserable village of 20 huts, but situated 
ina fertile country. There are few ancient remains. 
The population consists of about 80 souls. 

Jelimet Shéimar.— A tract of land near Et 
Taiyibeh, showing remains of a Dolmen field. 

lIbsarry —A ruin of some extent, now overgrown 
by the ancient oak forest. Traces of walls exist, 
and heaps of hewn building stones. 

Khirbet el-Bueiri Seidir—aA ruin on the southern 
slopes of Wad el-’Arab. Its remains are of little 
interest. There are ruins of a mill on the river 
below. 

Khirbet el-Bueiyt.—An unimportant ruin, on a 
small hill near Wady Zahar. 

Khirbet el- Askalént—The ruin of a Weli of a 
Mohammedan saint, standing in a fine oak forest. 

Khirbet es-Sadkhni.—A small ruin on the borders 
of the Ghér. 


Khirbet Hasén.i—A ruin of small extent near 





Wad Samt’a. Heaps of building stones lie 
near it, 
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Kefr’An—A ruin of some importance on the 
Wad el-Mehwara, or Wady Kefr’An. Traces of 
ancient vaulted buildings and heaps of hewn stones 
lie about on every hand. Unfortunately I had not 
sufficient leisure for a thorough examination of 
the site. 

Kéba—A mountain shoulder jutting out west of 
Seidar. 

Kefr Rahta—A village of moderate size, with 
tolerably well built stone and mud huts, number- 
ing 40 in all, with a population of about 200 souls. 
Some ancient remains lie round the village. 

Kharéi.—A ruin, with scattered building stones, 
on the Wady Kharaj, now overgrown by the oak 
forest. 

Kamm-—A ruin on the main road of Darb el- 
Ekfal. Its remains crown a small elevation, about 
200 yards square, and it must once have been an 
important place. The walls still standing have a 
thickness of 3 feet 3 inches, the hewn building 
stones, of which there are quantities lying about, 
are large, and in parts bossed. To the south the 
ruins of a Jama’, Mosque, are found, and some large 
rock-hewn cisterns. 

Kumeim—A moderate sized and poor village, 
containing 40 huts of mud and badly-built masonry, 
with a population of about 200 souls. The remains 
of old walls extend southwards, but are of little 
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interest. In the village itself was found an ancient 
vaulted building, now fallen in, 30 feet long, 20 feet 
wide, with a rectangular niche in the southern 
wall, evidently the remains of a Mosque. 

The masonry work is very rough. In its vicinity 
some rock-hewn cisterns exist, but no spring of 
water. Some ancient olive trees grow in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Khallet Khalaf—A hill slope below Seid. 

Khallet el-Beduwtyeh—A finely wooded slope 
west of Seidir, 

Khallet Abwl Léz—A hill slope of the Wady 
Zahar and of the Wad el-’ Amid, covered with wild 
almond trees. It is said that the entire region 
west of and below Zahar el-’Akabi, was once 
planted with almond trees, and hence the name 
“Abul L6z,” which signifies the “Place of 
Almond Trees.” 

Khallet Sbeih—A hill slope below Khirbet el- 
’Askalani. 

Khallet Abu Halél.— A horseshoe-shaped_ hill 
slope east of Et Taiyibeh. 

Khallet el-Ehreish—A hill slope south of the 
above, with traces of ancient vineyard walls 
along it. 

Moyet et Taltamistyeh—aA small wady watered 
by a perennial spring. It joins the Wad el-’Arab 
at Tell Zara’a, 
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Mendah—A miserable-looking village, contain- 
ing 42 mud and stone huts, with a population of 
about 200 souls. West of the village is a spring, 
with a good water supply, also an ancient olive 
grove. There are few ancient remains. 

Mukraba.—A well built village, containing 45 
huts and about 250 inhabitants. The huts are 
well constructed and large. The inhabitants are 
immigrants from Jebel Nablus, and, as I was 
informed by their Sheikh, Diab, they are all 
members of one family, and nearly related one 
to another. They are very laborious, and culti- 
vate some lands in the Ghér. The women keep 
bees, and excellent honey is produced. They have 
also some tobacco planted round the manure heaps 
of the village. The reception of the guest and his 
entertainment by the Nablus people is very dif- 
ferent from what is met with in other villages in 
’Ajlan. The visitor can never reckon on the 
hospitality so willingly offered by the Fellahin and 
Bedawin Arabs. Among the Nablus immigrants 
it is clearly felt to be merely a forced adoption of 
a custom of the country in which they have 
settled. 

Of ancient remains there are, in the eastern part 
of the town, the ruins of a vaulted Jama’, or 
Mosque. North and south of the village are 


scattered building stones, with rock-cut cisterns 
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and caves. A little to the north, on a stony hill, 
some traces of walls and sarcophagi are found. 
The sarcophagi are cut in the limestone rock, and 
have a length of from 6 to 7 feet, by 2 feet in 
width and 3 in depth. They are covered by 
slabs 4 feet wide, 9 feet long, and 1 foot to 1 foot 
6 inches thick. 
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A number of these sarcophagi lie yet unopened, 
and the people would not allow of our searching 
their interiors. 

This northern hill covered with remains appears 
to be the ancient site of Mukraba. Its extent 
would prove it once to have been an important 
place. 

The village suffers for lack of water, as the 
cisterns do not suffice for the consumption, and no 
good spring is found near. From the latter half 
of June, therefore, the women are obliged to go for 
their household water supply to the Wady Zahar, 


which, in its nearest point, is over two miles distant 
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from the village, and the road is more than bad all 
the latter part of the way. 

Rds Wéd Zahar—About a dozen springs, over- 
grown with cane and oleanders, which form the 
head waters of the Wad Zahar. 

Séhel ed-Deir—A level tract of country west of 
Deir es-Sa’neh. 

Samma.—A large and well built village, con- 
taining 55 huts, mostly built of stone; with a 
population of over 300 souls. The people are 
friendly to strangers. Many ancient cisterns are 
kept carefully cleaned, and contain sufficient rain 
water for the supply of the village. Some olive 
groves, tobacco gardens, and rows of bee-hives 
are seen in the vicinity. The ancient remains 
are of little importance. West of the village the 
ruined Mohammedan Weli er-Refa is pointed out. 

Seidir.—A large and important ruin, on the 
southern bank of Wad el-’Arab. The remains 
cover an area of 300 yards square, occupying a 
sloping tract of ground looking down into the 
valley of the Wad el-’Arab, and across it to Umm 
Keis. Its commanding position, with the great 
quantities of building stones and broken archi- 
tectural fragments, the many large cisterns and the 
caves now filled up with rubbish, prove the ancient 
importance of the site. Unfortunately all the 


architectural remains are now so much weather- 
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worn that they could not be sketched; the only 
stones that remained intact were the so-called 
“Roman pipes.” Many “ Malldl” oaks shade the 
ruin. 

Sém.—A medium-sized village, sparsely built, 
of 40 huts of mud and stone; some of which show 
careful masonry and mortared joints. The popu- 
lation is about 200 souls. Few ancient remains are 
seen. West of the village is the shrine called the 
Weli Abu Derda, which is carefully maintained by 
the villagers. On the north is the Wad el-Ghafr. 

Tell Zaraa.—A nearly circular hill in the lower 
part of the Wad el-’Arab. Its northern part falls 
perpendicularly off into the river bed, and forms a 
high precipice, which is coated with the sediment 
of former hot springs. In the centre of the hill 
plateau, which measures about 150 yards in every 
direction, and occupying a small depression, is a 
spring, which rises in the middle of a small pond, 
almost overgrown with high cane jungle. The 
water flows down the slopes of the Tell into the 
Wad el-’Arab. The Bedawin of the neighbour- 
hood, as well as the Fellahin, say that the water 
was originally hot, and that it had a salt and sul- 
phurous taste; at the present day the water is 
perfectly sweet; but Dr. Noetling’s examination 
confirms the account that the spring was formerly 


hot, and also sulphurous in character. 
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A strong wall in old days surrounded the hill, 
and near the spring, as well as a little to the south 
of it, we found remains of rectangular buildings 
the walls of which were composed of enormous 
hewn blocks of limestone and basalt. The culmi- 
nating point of the hill plateau is occupied by the 
remains of a strong building. Round the eastern 
slope of the hill a channel may still be seen, which 
led the water across the southern part of the ruin. 
The hill is isolated in position, being surrounded 
on all sides by the steep WaAdies. 

Tell e-Kék.—A small hill at the junction of 
Wad Zara’s and Wad el-Amifd. 

Tell es-Setrawdén.—A small hill with some ruined 
buildings on the borders of the Ghér. 

Tell ed-Deiy.— Ruins. (See Deir es-Sa’neh, 
Psit30:) 

Tahunet el-Ersan, Tahunet el-Emheiddt, Téhunet 
el- Azzam, Tahunet el-Messadin, Tahunet el-Men- 
shiyeh, Téhunet el-Ahsin, Tahunet el-Matlak el- 
Ahsein, Téhunet el-Beshdiri, Téhunet ed-Duetkét, 
Téhunet Said ’Azzim, Téhunet Umm Daéteh, 
Téhunet Mazeid Effendi, Tahunet el- Arid, Téhunet 
el-Klet’dt.—These fourteen mills are situated on or 
near the brook of the Wad Zahar. They generally 
possess but one millstone a-piece and are of a very 
primitive construction, but being the only corn 


mills in this part of the country they are always in 
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work, and would, under a better system, pay their 
owners an exceedingly handsome profit. 

Umm el-Ghuszlin.—A ruin covering an area of 
about four acres, but showing ne remains except 
scattered stones and some ancient cisterns. An 
abundant growth of oak trees covers the area. 

Umm Hanna—A small ruin on the main road 
of Darb el-Ekfal. The place is called by some 
Mhanna, but I imagine the first to be the more 
correct spelling. 

Umm Erk@a.—A depression of land and aslope 
below El-Musheirfi. 

Wéd el-Ekseir—The lower part of the Wad el- 
‘Arab. It is a fine valley and stream, with fertile 
slopes on the borders. 

Wadd el-Halfawityeh.— A small stream in a 
wady which joids the Wad el-Arab east of Tell 
Zara’a. 

Wad el-Amtid.—(1.) A wide wady, which rises 
at Kefr Esad and joins the Wad Zahar near Tell 
el-Kak. No perennial stream runs down it, but 
good pastures lie along its slopes and the soil 
is fertile. The main road down to the mills of 
Wad Zahar passes along this valley, and is 
bordered by an abundant growth of different 
kinds of brushwood. 

(2.) A wady of the western part of the Wus- 
tiyeh, rising at the Khallet es-Sbeih. It is very 
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rocky. There is no stream in its upper part. Its 
lower part, in the Ghér, still remains unexplored. 

Wéd Zahar—This fine stream is the most 
important tributary of the Wad el-’Arab. It rises 
at Ras Wa4d Zahar, below Zahar el-Akabi, from 
which it takes its name. At its upper end it has a 
height of about 260 feet above the Mediterranean, 
and joins the Wad el-’Arab close by Tell Zara’a at 
a level of about 60 feet below the sea level. Its 
total fall is therefore 320 feet, in a length of only 
3 miles. At the points where the high road 
crosses the river the stream had a width (in 
June, 1885) of 14 feet and a depth of 10 inches, 
its waters being clear and of an excellent quality. 
During its rapid course it works the fourteen flour 
mills already mentioned (p. 143). The banks are 
abundantly overhung with oleanders, raspberry 
bushes, and cane-brake. Small natural ponds 
occur, which are full of fish, and a refreshing bath, 
an exceptional luxury in Northern ’Ajlin, can be 
taken in them by the dusty traveller. 

Little above the Ras (or head waters), where 
many springs gush out from the surrounding 
slopes, the wady bed divides up into several 
ravines. The principal of these is the Wad 
Kharaj, further up called Wad Shémar, and which 
rises in the district of El-Kira, but carries no 


water in summer. 
K 
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Wéd Kumeim—A small waAdy, rising at the 
village of the same name; it is dry in summer. 
Near Héfa it is called Wad Hofa, and it joins Wad 
Samma a little below this. 

Wéd Abu Saréj—aA gorge rising at Kamm and 
joining the Wad Kumeim. It is dry in summer. 

Wéd Sammé.—The upper part of the Wad 
Kharaj (see Wad Zahar). 

Wéd Shémar.—The upper part of the Wad 
Samma. It forms part of the boundary between 
El-Wustiyeh, Beni Juhma, and El-Kira. This 
important tributary of the Wad Zahar rises in 
the Nahiyet el-Kira. It is wide and deep, is 
sometimes rocky and sometimes fertile, and 
alternately wooded and bare. Although dry in 
summer in winter the torrent is considerable. 

Wéd Ibsarr—A tributary of the above, and 
also dry in summer. Its upper part is called the 
Wad el-Emghariyeh; also dry, and of little impor- 
tance. 

Wéd el-Bireh.— A rocky, steep wady, being 
perfectly barren and dry. It rises west of 
Mukhraba, and falls into the Ghér. 

Wéd Zebda—Rises near Zebda, and joins the 
above. It is dry in summer, and but a small 
gorge. 

Wad et Tatyibeh—This important wady, also 
known as Wady Jenin and Wady Samia, is the 
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boundary between E]-Wustiyeh and El-Kfar. It 
rises in the latter Nahiyeh, and is called Wady 
es-Sheil, at a place called Ehdeija. Only a part 
of its course is marked on the present Map. 
Near Sami’a its bed, dry in summer, has a depth 
of about 500 feet below the surrounding plateau 
country. Its borders are very rocky (Ajlin 
marble). It is very steep, and the stream is 
difficult to ford in winter. The bed is luxuriously 
overgrown with shrubs of ’Adhar or Lubna and 
oak-scrub. Its upper slopes are covered with 
ancient vineyard-walls, and traces remain of small 
watch houses, built up of the huge blocks with 
which the vicinity abounds. 

Zahar el- Akabi.—A ruin and a ruined village, 
still inhabited a year ago. The ancient building 
stones are found spread over a wide area, and 
many are built into the now ruined huts of the 
modern villagers. No remains of interest could 
be discovered, although the place, according to 
tradition, was once of importance. 

Zebda.—A. miserable village, of ten huts and 
about 40 inhabitants. The soil is poor, and the 
Fellahin seem to be on the point of abandoning 
the place. Many ancient stones, some cisterns, 
and ancient olive trees are found in the neigh- 


bourhood. 
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CHA ties vis 
NAHIYET BENI JUHMA. 


The area of this Nahiyet is only partly included 
in the present Map. Its western part is bounded 
by the Districts of Es-Siru and El-Wustiyeh ; its 
southern by El-Kara; its eastern by the Hauran ; 
and its northern again by the Nahiyet es-Siru. 
The district occupies a sloping country, having its 
highest point in the south, in the Jebel ’Ajlin, 
from whence it slopes towards the Wad el-Ghafr. 
There is a high plateau again to the east beyond 
Irbid and Beit Ras, from whence the country 
slopes towards this same wady. The western 
lands of the district are very little fertile, but the 
eastern part, in the plain of El-Bukaé’a and the 
adjacent country to the northward, is almost as 
fertile as the Southern Hauran country. No 
large stream is found on the portion figured on 
the present Map, and to judge from the great 
reservoirs of the ancient inhabitants found at 


Irbid and Beit Ras this waterless condition existed 
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in very ancient times. The whole country is 
perfectly bare of forest or trees. 

Principal villages are Irbid, Beit Ras, and Kefr 
Yiba. 

Irbid.—1,733 feet above the sea. The seat of 
the Kada of Irbid or ’Ajlin, and the residence of 
the Kaimakém, or Lieutenant-Governor. 

The village contains about 130 houses and huts, 
some of them being sufficiently well built. The 
population is said not to exceed 700 souls. The 
Seraya, or Governor’s house, is a double-winged 
building, surrounding a large court-yard, and lays 
claim to no architectural advantages. It is quite 
modern, and was built to supply the most urgent 
needs of the officials. Other small Government 
buildings situated near it are of no importance. 
A “stk,” or market, is found in the south of the 
town, and some shops for supplying the require- 
ments of the Fellahin in the matter of dry goods 
and groceries are found in the town. South 
of the village, on the high road coming from the 
Ghér and going through Irbid to the Haurdan, the 
Government has constructed two large water 
reservoirs for the public use. The eastern tank is 
evidently ancient, it measures 55 feet by 38 feet, 
and into this the rain water is at first led in order to 
be cleared. It is thence conducted to the second 


and modern basin, measuring go yards in length, 
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50 yards in width, and 134 feet deep. The tanks 
are surrounded by walls of 4 feet 3 inches in 
thickness. Several steps lead down to the surface 
of the water, in order to facilitate the filling of jars, 
&c. Near the tank were several ancient sarcophagi 
of basalt with a wreath ornamentation, now used 
as troughs for cattle. A large cistern near, watched 
by a guard of soldiers, is destined to supply drink- 
ing water for the use of the Government officials. 
A second guard is set to prevent the Fellahin wo- 
men and herdsmen from misusing the waters of the 
two basins, for in other parts of the country it is 
customary to wash clothes and take a bath in 
the wells or basins whence the drinking water is 
obtained. On the 5th June, 1885, the large basin 
had 54 feet of water in it, which was said to be 
a sufficient supply to last until the rainy season 
returned. With the exception of this Birket (or 
tank) Irbid has no other water, and in making this 
the seat of Government it was their first duty to 
ensure a sufficient supply of this necessary of 
life. 

The town is built on the southern slope of an 
artificial hill, the plateau of which is occupied on 
the south side by a Kala’a (or castle), built by 
Senan Pasha, some score of years ago. Although 
it is so modern it is already falling to decay, and 
is no longer tenanted. A southern gateway with 
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a pointed arch leads into a square courtyard, 
enclosed by buildings containing rows of vaults 
built of limestone and basalt; but the building 
stones are small and the mortar is of bad quality. 
From the yard several now ruined stairways lead 
up to the original second storey, of which some 
few remnants remain on the southern side. The 
entire building measures outside 178 feet in 
every direction, the first storey having a height of 
21 feet 5 inches. The vaults are used by the 
shepherds for their flocks, and in the winter 
sometimes by the soldiers also. The hill seems to 
have formed the most important part of the ancient 
site; it is of a square or rather oblong shape, ex- 
tending in the length nearly due north to south. 
It was originally fortified by a triple wall running 
around the edges of the plateau and round the 
slopes. The lines can now no longer be distinctly 
traced, but the construction seems to have been of 
huge blocks laid irregularly and without mortar. 

West of the hill, towards El-Bariha, other remains 
of an ancient character were discovered. 

In the interior of the city is a well-preserved 
and ancient mosque. A fine spiral staircase is still 
standing in it, and several basalt sarcophagi with 
wreath and lion-head ornamentations lie about in 
the courtyard, where some ancient cisterns are to 


be seen. Above the entrance to the Makam (or 
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shrine) of the Mohammedan Saint, Sheikh Sa’ad, 
several ancient lintels of the Haurdan character are 
noticeable, with wreath ornamentation, rosettes, 
and animals’ heads ; these, however, have all been 
more or less defaced by fanatic hands. 




































































LINTELS aT IRBID, BasaLt. 


At the centre of Irbid, not far from the Mosque, 
is an ancient mausoleum, still tolerably well pre- 
served, and now inhabited by an old woman. On 
the south side is a rectangular entrance, 2 feet 
9 inches wide, 4 feet 5 inches high, with cornices 
and a wreath ornament, containing the inscrip- 
tion :— 





The interior of the mausoleum consists of a circular 
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vault 18 by 16 feet wide; the building stone is 
limestone, well hewn, and, as far as one could see, 
set in mortar. The joints, however, are now split 
open, as seen in the annexed sketch, and are 
from $ to $ an inch wide. To the right hand of 
the ees a small square hole which served to 
hold the lock, similarly to that at the Umm Keis 


mausoleum. 


MAUSOLEUM OF IRBIDO 
6 2) Oy 

































































Pian or Mausoleum 


The remains at Irbid are of the Hauranian 
character, with reference both to the ornamenta- 
tion and to the basalt stone used there, which 
was absent elsewhere throughout Northern ’Ajldn, 
except only at Umm Keis. From the Kala’a or 
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castle the view embraces the whole of that part of 
the Decapolis which we had just explored, and 
extends over the fertile plain of El-Beka’a, which 
is crossed by the camel caravans going to the 
Hauran. The only drawback to the place is the 
want of water, otherwise Irbid would soon become 
a town of equal importance with Sheikh Sa’ad in 
the Hauran, the climate and soil, as well as the 
central position, being all that can be desired. 

Irbid is always considered to represent the ancient 
Arbela a city of the Decapolis—not to be con- 
founded with the other Arbela (also called Irbid by 
the Muslims) of Galilee, near Tiberias. The ancient 
inscriptions, fragments of which are still found, 
have all been defaced by the Arabs, and one, 
evidently of Christian origin, in the yard of the 
mosque, had been almost totally destroyed. 

Beit Rds (1,931 feet above the sea)—A poor- 
looking village, containing but thirty-five inhabited 
huts, with a population of about 170 souls. With 
the exception of Tibneh this is the highest in- 
habited place on the present Map. The hill on 
which the village is built, and which, from its wide 
view and commanding position, is a most con- 
spicuous object throughout this part of the country, 
is called the Tell el-Khudr, after El-Khudr (St. 
George), whose shrine or Weli is built on the 
western slope of the mountain. This is a small 
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square building, with a cupola and Koranic inscrip- 
tions running round it, and fragments of ancient 
columns, &c., built into the walls. The shrine of 
El-Khudr is venerated by both the Moslems and 
the Christians of the neighbourhood. Crosses and 
Mohammedan emblems are painted over the outside 
of the building with “henna,” a dye of a reddish 
colour. Khudr el-Abbas (the “Green Saint”), is a 
mysterious personage, much venerated all over 
Palestine, and is identified with Mar Irius of the 
Christians. 

From the shrine of El-Khudr a steep slope leads 
to the small plateau of Tell el-Khudr ; the plateau 
is surrounded by the ancient city wall, which does 


not, however, include the shrine of El-Khudr, 


‘East 





but running along the western border of the 
plateau, turns southwards down the slopes and 
eastward up to the main street, which, as at Umm 
Keis, runs through the middle of the site, and is 
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the high road to the Hauran. From the point 
where the wall crosses the main street, and where 
it has athickness of 8 feet, it takes a short northern 
bend, and then a western direction, going zigzag 
up the slopes of the terraced wady, until it rejoins 
the point whence it started on the plateau. The 
ancient city wall thus encloses an area of about 
fifty-one acres: the height of the wall and the stones 
used in its construction varying with the position. 
The building stones are limestone for the core, and 
basalt for the exterior, and are of a large size and 
carefully hewn. The paved street, which apparently 
commenced at a gate in the interior of the city, is 
bordered by column shafts, as at Umm Keis, and 
has about the same width, namely, 16 feet 3 inches. 
It can be followed for nearly two miles east of the 
city in the direction of Maru. The gate in the 
interior of the town shows remains of a double- 
arched gangway, each arch having a width of 
16 feet 3 inches; there are remains of a richly- 
ornamented architrave, and an eagle is sculptured 
on each of the two keystones, which now lie fallen 
upside down on the street below. The ornamenta- 
tion is unfortunately very much weather-worn, the 
building stone being the soft and crumbling-lime- 
stone. Great hewn stones measuring 4 feet by 3 
lie round the gateway, bearing defaced inscriptions, 
of which a paper squeeze gave no legible result. 
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No signs of a gate at the east end of the city were 


discovered. 


Arcn STONES oF Gate, Beit RAS. 








Close to the main street, in the interior of the 
town, are the remains of a Jama’, or Mosque. It is 
a square building, 78 feet long from east to west, 
and 43 feet 2 inches wide, divided in the width 


Jawa on Mosque, Beit RAs. 


Aancn or JAmA 








into two naves, the northern of which has a prayer- 
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niche in the southern wall. The north facade has 
arcades with pointed arches, of which but one yet 
remained intact, the others, as also the walls of 
the Mosque, being now almost entirely ruined. 
The pillars of the arcades are composed of 
carefully-hewn stones with open joints—a form 
peculiar to ’Ajlan—and a simple cornice above ; 


the mortar used is of good 
ARCADE PILLAR oF 


quality. Jama. 
To the west of the Jama’ a 
sort of terrace (A) is added 


(as is usual in the ancient 








mosques of the MHauran). 
This is built up with columns 
and large hewn stones, and 
the whole forms a stairway. 
The remains of the Jama’ 
show fragments of ancient 
building stones and also 
mosaics, with other carved 
designs. 


The pillars are covered 








with Bedawin  tribe-marks 
(“ Wasm”) ; they were mostly the Tawaka 
(FI &t\gbI|), the Wasm of the "Ashiret ibn Faiz 
Gail wi! Suc), a branch tribe of the Beni 
Sakher ; the marks called El-Maghzal (Seal!) 
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the Wasm of the ’Akama (4S ?), a branch tribe 
of Ej Ja’bna (duead} and El-Enhlal (Md!) (or 
Halal), the mark of the El-Ejbir tribe (j,A0d!) 
were also found. These Wasms prove that these 
tribes once levied the Khuwwat (Brotherhood tax) 
upon Beit Ras and its vicinity. 

Close up to the Jama’, to the east, are the remains 
of a church. Some other buildings, especially 
vaults, which were doubtless added at a later 
period, have destroyed its original character, but 
some of the foundation walls can still be distinctly 


traced. 


CuurcH at Beit RAs. 
Knee e cece eter 1G Doreen emesis 3 





The original length of the church from east to 
west must have been about 169 feet; its exact width 
cannot now be determined. An eastern apse is 
found in the northern nave, the diameter being 
18 feet 7 inches. The Sheikh of Beit Ras, 
Mohammed El-Matlak, whose present dwelling- 
house is the ruin of the church and its vaults, and 


who has turned the apse into a barn for his cattle, 
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states that he at one time dug out many marble 
slabs from the floor of this apse, with which material 
it was presumably paved. 

Among the remains which he had left unbroken, 
I discovered a curious perforated stone, most likely 
at one time used for a font, which was now leaning 
against the north wall of the northern nave. 
It is carefully worked, being of a hard, white 
limestone, and measures 3 feet 3 inches square, 
and 2 feet wide. 


Font tw Cuurcn, Beit Ras. 












































In the nave of the church, but not zz Stluy are 
two column capitals of limestone. 

These capitals are apparently of the Byzantine 
style, and it is not improbable that the church 
dates from the era of the Byzantine occupation of 
the Decapolis. 
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At the eastern end of the church is a small 
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square cistern, divided into two parts by a circular 
vault, which still holds water. 

The whole plateau within the wall of the ancient 
city is covered with great heaps of remains and 
fragments of columns ; but the ruins are still more 


weather-worn and defaced than are those already 
L 
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described at Umm Keis, for the building material 
used at Beit Ras is, as a rule, the crumbling- 
limestone. To the south of the site, and near 
the city wall, is a large water basin, measuring 
183 feet from north to south, and 131 feet from 
west to east, with a depth of 26 feet; it is 


u 
.) Soutnern Water Basin, 
Beit RAs. 





surrounded by a wall, laid in mortar, 8 feet in thick- 
ness. The corners of the wall on the south, being 
near a slope of the ground, are strengthened by pro- 
jecting masonry; the northern wall is now falling 
to ruin, though in winter the basin still fulfils its 
original purpose of storing water. In the western 
wall is an arched opening, recently shut up, but 
which proved on examination to have led into a 
channel which connected this basin with an im- 
mensely long cistern, which in size and appearance 
is far superior to any found in other parts of this pro- 


vince. In the upper part it is round, but is square 
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below, and from 11 feet 6 inches to 14 feet 8 inches 
wide, and 23 feet 8 inches high, hewn out of the solid 
limestone rock, and plastered with a yellow cement 
about 4% inches thick. This cistern in its length 
follows the slope of the Tell el-Khudr, from near 
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the southern basin to a point immediately north of 
El-Khudr ; this end is now totally fallen to ruin 
and is open to the sky. Its entire length thus 
measures over 900 feet, and it was a reservoir of 
water sufficient to supply a large city ; this cistern 
is called El-Emfakka, “the place hollowed out,” by 
the natives, and is subdivided into small and large 
compartments by hollow walls, having a width of 
3 feet 7 inches. The plastering, 44 inches thick, is 
composed of 7 or 8 different layers, each layer 


being still hard as stone. Over each compartment 
ky 4 
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is a square hole in the roof, about 3 feet wide, 
evidently to allow of the drawing out of the water. 
Parts of this great cistern are now fallen to ruin, 
but parts are still well preserved and contain water 
in the winter season, The holes in the interior 
walls are occupied by thousands of crows and wild 
pigeons, also by hawks and bats; the flooring is 
covered with débris and mud, with pieces of broken 
jars. Some of this pottery is very ancient, being 
coloured with a sepia brown pigment, and is 
upwards of half an inch thick. 

At the most conspicuous point on Tell el-Khudr, 
and at the centre of the small plateau, stands a 
columned building; here six basalt columns still 
project several feet out of the ground, and a numher 
of column shafts with Corinthian capitals and 
Attic bases (all of basalt) are found lying about 
the neighbourhood. The six columns are placed 
in the following order :— 
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Each column has a diameter of 2 feet 1 inch, 
and shows dowel holes at the ends; also other 
holes occur on the shafts. The width of the dowel 
holes is 3 inches; they are conical and only 1% 
inch deep. | 

At the western end of the plateau is a second 
birket or water basin, 125 feet long from north to 
south, 77 feet broad from east to west, and 26 feet 
deep. It is hewn out of the rock. Its south- 
western end was connected with a large cistern of 
rectangular shape, 77 feet long, 21 feet wide, 
and is feet deep. Both reservoirs are well 
plastered, the smaller one is now inhabited by 
the natives, and although it has but one opening, 
is the best residence to be found at Beit Ras. 
The walls of the large basin are 3 feet thick. 
To the east stands a wall, 3 feet 6 inches thick, 
and 21 feet further to the eastward a second 
wall, also 3 feet 6 inches thick, has been built. 
These walls are extremely well masoned, the 


large stones are carefully hewn, and they must 
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have formed part of an official building of some 
sort. 
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Outside the city wall, to the east, some other 
large cisterns exist. Among these is the Bir 
Abu’l ’Umdan, so called on account of the two 
columns which are laid across its mouth; it has a 
depth of 31 feet. Of similar character is another 
pit, the Bir Umm el-Ghuzlan, and finally, further 
eastward again, near the road to Maru, we find the 
Birket Sdkaran, a rectangular tank measuring 
136 feet by 84 feet, now in a total state of ruin. 
Near it are several cisterns and other ruins. 
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The Tell el-Milh to the north has on it remains 
of ancient character, and is said to form part of 
the ancient site, for, according to tradition a 
“mighty castle” existed here. Of little importance, 
that is as regards its present remains, is the Khirbet 
el-Midan, lying a little to the south-east of Beit Ras, 
ona hill, where is also seen the Mohammedan Weli 
of Sidna ed-Damari. The slopes and hills round 
Beit Ras show many caves and cisterns, but these 
are almost all now fallen in. 

To judge from the ruins still to be seen, Beit Ras 
must have been a place of much importance in 
ancient times. Although its remains are not so 
imposing as those of Umm Keis, the care taken 
for the water supply, and the grand scale on which 
the ancient tanks were constructed, are a sufficient 
proof of its former greatness and wealth. 

Beit Ras (not Beit er Ras) “the house of a 
head,” or “of a chieftain,” would answer perfectly 
to the conditions required for the site of the 
ancient Capitolias, and I am inclined to recall 
what I wrote in “Across the Jordan” (pages 240 
and 241), where it was suggested that Zeiztin 
might represent this lost site. I have been led to 
this conclusion after fully exploring Beit Ras, and, 
above all, after standing on the plateau of Tell el- 
Khudr, and noting the view which embraces the 
whole country of the Decapolis. In addition, the 
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name Beit Ras is an almost literal Arabic transla- 
tion of the Roman “ Capitolias.” 

Kefr Viba (1,730 feet above the sea).—A large 
and populous village situated in a valley sur- 
rounded by ranges of fertile hills. It contains 110 
houses and huts built of stone and mud, some of 
them well masoned, and has a population of 600 
souls. It is, therefore, nearly as large as Irbid. 

To the south-west of the village, the predecessor 
of the present Sheikh, Mahmid el-’As’ad, built a 
“ Kasr,” or Castle. This building may at first have 
had the effect of awing the population of the neigh- 
bourhood, but at the present day it has nothing in 
common with a castle but its name. It isa large 
building, flanked by two tower-like wings, with walls 
of 2 feet 3 inches thick, and, although not old, is 
already fallen to decay. My adventures with Sheikh 
Mahmid have already been recorded in Chapter I 
(see above, page 33), and it is to be hoped that his 
insolence to foreigners will in future be curbed. 
This large village has no other water supply than 
that derived from ancient cisterns mathereeis: 
however, a Birket or pool to water the cattle on 
the south of the town. The soil is good ; some 
tobacco plantations are seen, also some olive trees 
and vegetable gardens. Of ancient ruins I dis- 
covered little. Some Roman remains are built 
into the wall of the “Kasr.” A little to the west 
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of the village, however, I found a stone circle built 
with huge blocks, 43 feet in diameter, crown- 
ing the summit of a small hill. In the interior 
of the circle were the remains of a_ building. 
The inhabitants could or would give me no 
name for this relic of antiquity, although they 
doubtless have some denomination in use to call 
it by. 

Jelameh and Tell Kefr Yiba are evidently very 
ancient sites, though they show but few and un- 
important remains. To the east of Kefr Ytba 
several Mohammedan shrines or Welis exist, but 
they are all now in a state of ruin. 

More interesting than these ruins of buildings 
are the Dolmens found extending to the north and 
to the south from the neighbourhood of Kefr Yttba 
up as far as Jumha. On the slopes and on the 
shoulders of the hills is a large field of these in- 
teresting monuments. Like the Dolmens of Jaulan 
the specimens here found stand, as a rule, on 
a terraced foundation of circular shape. This 
terrace consists of either (Fig. a) a single row 
of huge stones ; or (Fig. 2) of two rows built up 
like a step; or (Fig. ¢) of three or more rows 
built up one above the other to a height of 3 feet 
3 inches without steps. Some Dolmens also 
were found without any terrace at all, as shown 
in Fig. @. 
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The foundations are all more or less of circular 
shape, but, as a rule, the Dolmen does not stand 
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in its centre, the surrounding platform extending 
southwards and westwards to include about double 
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the space of what is found on the north and east (see 























Fig. c, on page 172). This eccentric position is 
characteristic of these Dolmens, and was observed 
to exist in almost all cases. The covering slab 


forms a roof over the entire Dolmen, and covers the 








side stones also, being of the hugest dimensions. 


On some of these covering slabs depressions, as 
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shown in Fig. d, p. 175, were observed, but it is 
impossible to state whether they are artifically cut 
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or merely a natural formation. The long side 
stones are not set parallel, but give a cone-shaped 
plan, the eastern end being narrower than the 
western. The main axis of the Dolmens, as a 
rule, ran east and west; some few, however, lay 
north-west to south-east. In the greater number 
of specimens the interior is closed by two small 
end stones; in some there is one stone only at 


the western end, the eastern being left open. But 
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I believe that in these instances the slab of stone, 


DocmeN NEAR KeEFR YUBA. 














having fallen out, had been broken up or carried 
away. The kind of stone used is a hard limestone, 
and the slabs were evidently split out, or found in 
their present forms and brought from the slopes 
of Wad Samia, near Bersinia. 
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The distance between the Dolmens is not 


DotmeEN neAR Kerr YouBaA. 
Fig. d. 

















24 to 30 feet, and this space is often occupied 
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by the huge walls, generally formed of two 
parallel row of stones set 3 feet 3 inches apart 
and of a height of 2 feet 7 inches, which run 
for the most part tolerably exact, from north 
to south or from east to west. It is possible 
that these rows of stones may be the remains of 
the avenues, No ornamentation of the top slabs 
of the Dolmens, or holes in the end slabs (as was 
the case in Jaulan), were discovered here. I took 
occasion to open several specimens, by throwing 
down the covering and end slabs, in order to explore 
the interior of the Dolmen. After clearing away 
to a depth of about 14 inches of ordinary earth, a 
mass, consisting of ashes mixed with small pieces 
of burned coal, was discovered, with what were 
undoubtedly the remains of decayed bones, now 
nearly fallen to dust. Among the charred remains 
were several copper rings, 3 inches in diameter. 
These rings of copper (not brass, as erroneously 
stated in my reply in the October number, 1886, 
of the Quarterly Statement) showed a primitive 
ornamentation engraved round part of the outside, 
consisting of a zigzag pattern. Below the mass 
of charred remains a stone slab was always found, 
varying as to size, and beside it smaller stones 
had been set to fill out the space covered by the 
Dolmen. Below this slab the bare rock occurred. 


These discoveries are of interest for elucidating 
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the question of what purpose Dolmens were built 
to serve. The number of Dolmens found near 
Kefr Yaiba must have amounted to from 800 to 
1,000, the specimens I explored numbering over 
a hundred. 

"Ain en-Nakkéta.—A small spring near Tell el- 
Milh ; it generally runs dry in summer. 

"Ard el-Karm.— A hillock near Dabilia. 

"Ard es-Stéwia.—A fertile tract of country lying 
between the hills, north-east of Beit RAs. 

Abén.—A small ruin on the Wad el-Ghafr. 

Birket er-Rashdd.—A slope and mountain 
shoulder lying north of Bersinia; covered by the 
Dolmen field. 

Dabilia—A ruin near Beit Ras; scattered 
stones and many cisterns and caves occur in the 
neighbourhood. 

Jyat Dabilia—A_ stony tract of land near 
Dabilia. 

£l-Mediéhel—A strong position on the western 
slope of Tell el-Khudr. 

£l-Muriish—A field near the above. 

El-Bértha—A. village of 60 huts, containing a 
population of 300 souls, built in two quarters. 
The village is prosperous, and has excellent soil 
round it. The Sheikh’s dwelling is a well-masoned 
building. In the courtyard are several sarcophagi 


of basalt, with a defaced ornamentation of heads. 
M 
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A few limestone columns, of 1 foot 3 inches 
diameter and square capitals, were found lying 
near. No spring of water exists, but large and 
ancient cisterns are used for the storage of the 
rains. 

The whole region between El-Bariha and Irbid, 
which lies about a mile distant, is covered with 
ancient remains and traces of buildings. According 
to tradition the two towns were formerly included 
in one. Several cisterns,an ancient cemetery, and 
heaps of building stones border the road running 
between the two. EJ-Bariha is, however, quite a 
modern village. 

El- Eber—A mountain shoulder opposite Ber- 
sinia. 

El-Buké’'a—The fertile plain lying east of Irbid, 
and extending to the Ez Zuweit hills, near 
Hauran. 

Hakama.—A tolerably well-built viilage, con- 
taining 40 huts, and a population of 200 souls. 
Few ancient remains are found. 

Jumha.— A poor-looking village of 35 huts, 
built of mud and stones, and having a population 
of 150 souls. A Birket (or Pool) occurs in the 
centre of the village, filled with muddy rain-water. 
The cisterns here are also extremely dirty. Some 
tobacco and vegetable gardens surround the vil- 


lage. Some ancient building stone, and some 
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caves with loculi, lie near the Dolmen field on the 
hill to the east; and this was probably the old 
site. 

Kefr Jéiz—A moderate-sized village of 30 huts, 
and a population of 150 souls. The soil is poor. 
Some traces of ancient buildings exist and stones 
were found lying about. 

Khirbet el-Middn—An ancient site near Beit 
Ras, with caves and cisterns, and traces of old 
buildings. 

Khirbet el-Butm—An ancient site covering a 
small hill ; with cisterns cut in the rock near it. 

Kasr Wéd el-Ghafr—A watch-tower in the 
Wad el-Ghafr, near Irbid. The tower, 16 feet 5 
inches square is now in a state of ruin, but is built 
of large stones. It protected a point of the great 
Hauran road where the traveller passes through a 
deep valley. 

Maru.—A well-built village of 45 huts, with a 
population of about 230 souls. Sheikh ’Eisa en- 
N’aman is a Mohammedan Saint, whose tomb lies 
near the village, and is kept in excellent order. 
The ancient site extends southwards, but was not 
completely explored by me. 

Rujm ed-Deirvi—A small hill ruin near Maru. 

Srés—A small ruin on the Wady ’Ezz. 

Tukbul—A miserable village, containing some 


40 huts, half of which are occupied by a population 
M 2 
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of about 80 souls. The soil is poor, and the country 
round stony. Among the rocks near, sarcophagi 
and cisterns occur. Large ancient building stones 
are also seen, and to the south of the village are 
the remains of the Makam el-Arba’in (the Station of 
the Forty), nowa ruin and nearly level with the earth. 
The prosperity of a village is easily judged by the 
condition of its Weli, or neighbouring shrine. If 
the village is flourishing, the Weli is regularly 
whitewashed, and the elders hold their meetings in 
its yard, first to pray, and then to talk and rest, 
If the village is going to ruin the Weli is neglected, 
and the elders meet on the summit of the village 
dung-heap, which then becomes their place of 
assembly. 

Tell es-Sahn.—A small hill near Beit Ras. 

Tell el-Butm—A hill lying north-west of Beit 
Ras. 

Tell Abu Zetta—A hill bordering the Wad el- 
Ghafr. 

Tell esh-Sh@ir.—The “Hill of the Poet ;” a 
large mound lying north of Kefr Yaba, and border- 
ing the Dolmen field on the north-east. I unfor- 
tunately was unable to visit its summit, which, 
according to the natives, has some ruins on it. 

Tell Kefr Yiba—The ancient site of the village 
of Kefr Yaba. Its remains cover a considerable 


area, but show no important remains. 
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Wéd Delham—A small rocky and dry gorge, 
which joins the Wl el-Ghafr, south of Tukbul. 

Wédy ’Ezz—A gorge rising near Beit Ras and 
running into the above. It is dry in summer. 

Wadd el-Ghafr—This large and important 
wady is said to rise at a place five miles south-east 
of the limits of the present Map, near a place called 
Héfa. It is the most important tributary of the 
Wad el-’Arab, and contains much water in the 
winter time. 

Wéd e-Mahwara, also called Wad Shimar.— 
A large, deep, and dry gorge. | 

Wéd Kefr’An.—A small and dry gorge joining 
the above near Kefr ’An. 

Zebda (near Irbid).—A small village on a moun- 
tain ridge, containing 30 poor-looking huts and a 
population of under 120 souls. 

Zahar en-Naséra (“of the Christians ”).—A 
small village of 30 huts and a population of 120 
Souls. Its huts are built with stone and mud. The 
village is situated on the main road, and must have 
been a wealthy place of old; it was inhabited in 
former days almost exclusively by Christians, as 
the name, En Nasara, implies. It lies on the limits 


of western Beni Juhma District. 
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CHAPTER Vil 
THE DISTRICT OR NAHIVET OF EL-KOURA. 


THE N4hiyet of el-Kira is bounded on the north 
by the WaAd of Taiyibeh, also called the Wad 
Samt’a. Its other limits lie outside the present 
Map, and only its northern part was surveyed. 
A small tract of land, occupying the shoulder 
between the Wad Samt’a and the Wad el- 
Humméam (Wad el-Tibn), belongs to the plateau 
of Northern ’Ajlin; but from the Wad el-Tibn 
southwards the country rapidly rises towards the 
highlands of the Jebel ’Ajlin. This part of the 
country is well wooded, and oak forests are found 
here even finer than those of Northern ’Ajlin. 
Springs occur now and then along the wadies. 

Ayitn ej-Jurun—Several springs in the deep 
valley of the Wad el-Hummam. The clear and 
good water of moderate supply, forms a small brook 
which flows down the wady and waters a couple 
of vegetable gardens, cultivated by an old Fellah 
who lives in a little mud hut near them. 
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"Ayin el-Hummém.— Four springs, with a 
moderate supply of good water, lying east of the 
former. A little brook flows from them down the 
wady bed, but soon loses itself among the boulders. 
Several caves are seen in the cliff above these 
springs, but they are inaccessible without the aid 
of a ladder. Scattered ancient building stones lie 
round the springs, and some wild fig trees grow 
near. 

Ain Amtri—A spring to the south of the 
village of Jenin, with a moderate supply of good 
water. 

Abu Shishy—A tract of land lying north of 
Jenin. 

Benét e-Vusir—A group of beautiful Malldl 
oaks, surrounding a fallen Weli (shrine) near Izmal. 

Dhaher Izmél—A mountain shoulder near the 
village of that name. 

Es Sibia.—A small ruin surrounded by a woody 
country. There are near it some fallen caves and 
scattered building stones. 

El Méssia—A hill slope south of Izmal. 

Izmél—A village of 30 huts, some of mud, some 
of stone, having a population of about 150 souls, 
Some olive and fig trees occur near, and extensive 
onion plantations, of which the people of this 
country are very fond. Izmal has no spring, the 


water supply coming from the storage in the 
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ancient cisterns. Some caves and remains of 
building material are seen near. It is now a poor 
village, the former name of which is said to have 
been “Kenz el-Mal” (the Treasury of Wealth). 
The Sheikh pretends that large caves were for- 
merly discovered and opened here, and treasures 
taken from them in former centuries. The ancient 
site extends westwards of the present village. 

Jenin—A village of 38 huts, built with but 
little care and of a very poor appearance. The 
population numbers 160 souls. Some old olives 
and groves of fig-trees are found in the neigh- 
bourhood. The soil is poor but the country 
is well wooded. To the north of the village is 
a group of fine Mallfl oaks, called the Shejarat 
el-Mustarihi, with the remains of a Weli (or 
shrine) near them. The spring of ’Ain Amiri, 
to the south of the village, provides good water, 
though of moderate supply. Old cisterns and 
rock-cut sarcophagi and some few other ancient 
remains, with building stones, are found in the 
neighbourhood. 

Karm el-Hummém—A hill slope west of Es 
Sibia. 

Kefr Kifia—A ruin with scattered stones lying 
in a thickly-wooded region. 

Sahel Jenin—A small plateau south-west of Jenin. 

Sami’a—The village is of moderate sizes 
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but poverty stricken on account of the extortions 
of the Damascene usurers, who have ruined the 
Sheikh and his people, having left him, of all 
his former considerable property, nothing but a 
single cow. The village contains 45 carelessly 
built huts of stone and mud, and a population 
of about 180 souls. Its population is now 
rapidly decreasing, and many of the villagers 
have already left, though but a few years 
ago Samt’a was a flourishing town. Among the 
houses are many cisterns of large size, some of 
which, though not plastered, still hold rain-water. 
I measured one of these cisterns, near which some 
remarkable remains of ancient buildings were 
discovered, and found its diameter to be 35 feet 
Guinches,-and its depth 27 feet. “he Sheikh 
assured me that it had originally a depth of over 
60 feet, and that the villagers had for ten years 
back thrown all the refuse and ashes of the village 
into this cistern. Several ancient vaults in the 
interior of the village seem to be of Mohammedan 
architecture. While digging for building stones 
the Fellahin have found subterranean caves con- 
taining rock-cut sarcophagi. The entire neigh- 
bourhood of Samt’a shows remains of ancient 
character, and it was evidently of old a site of 
considerable extent. The ruins and places in 


the immediate neighbourhood have the following 
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names—Khirbet el-Keniisi, El-Eber, El-Ghaba, 
El-Meshed, and Ehreini. At the last-mentioned 
place, to the west of the village, are many tombs, 
and an ancient cemetery was discovered, with 
quantities of well-hewn building-stones. The 
remains, however, show no distinct . character. 
Some olive trees and tobacco fields are cultivated 
near. To the north of Samf’a stands a beautiful 
Mallal oak; the spreading branches have a dia- 
meter of 99 feet, the trunk measures 3, feet 
4 inches across, and its age is said to exceed 
160 years. The branches and leaves are never 
broken off, it being considered a “Fakiri” (a 
Saint’s tree). The southern neighbourhood of 
Samt’a shows many large stone slabs lying in 
disorder on the surface of the ground, as though 
there had been here a Dolmen field. 

Ttbneh.—2,013. feet above the sea. This is the 
principal village of the District of El-Kara, but it 
could not be explored at the time of my visit. 
I was told that it has a population of more 
than 1,000 men, and extensive vineyards and 
olive-groves surround it, it being as important 
a place as Ed Dera’ah in Hauran. Its position 
on the mountain is very commanding, and a fine 
view must be had from its houses. 

Welt Jafar et- Taiydr.—A fallen Makam (shrine) 
shaded by fine Malldl oak trees, 
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Wédy Fidel, or Wédy el-Birket—A gorge begin- 
ning near Izmal; it is dry in summer. 

Wédy el-Huimmém.—Only a small portion of 
this great wacy is here mapped. Its upper part, 
below Tibneh, is called Wad el-Tibn, further down, 
at the ’Aytin el-Humman,, it is called after these 
springs, and near its entrance into the Ghér it 
again changes its name. The wady bed is 
covered with many large and small blocks of stone, 
and although in summer its upper part is nearly 
dry, in winter it is filled by a nearly unfordable 
torrent. The valley is wide and deep, and gentle 
slopes alternate along its banks with picturesque 
precipices. 

Wédy es Sikléb—aA tributary of the Wad el- 
Hummam. It rises near Sibia; its upper part is 
dry, but near its junction the springs of ’Aytn 
Siklab gush out on the slopes and form a stream, 
sufficiently strong to work some corn mills. 
The name “Siklab,” Slavonian, is remarkable. 
Some men of that nation may have been settled 
near here in ancient times. . 

Wéd ’Ain es-Sinn—A deep and narrow, but 
well-wooded, wady, which is a tributary of the 
Wad el-Hummam. It lies east of Tibneh, and 
contains a small brook. 

Wéd el-Kruka.—A small dry gorge, rising at 
Samt’a, and joining the Wad el-Hummam. 
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Wéd Jenin, called also the Wéd et-T. aiyibeh, the 
Wédy Samia, or the Wédv es-Sheil—It forms 
the boundary between the Districts of El-Ktra 
and El-Wustiyeh. It is dry in summer, being 
wide, steep, and rocky. Neither the beginning nor 
the termination of this wady could be surveyed, 
and merely a part of its course is given in the 
present Map. 


KADA TABARIYA. 


The above are the villages, sites, and names 
found in the Kada Irbid, as far as the region is 
mapped at present. There remain to mention 
some few names belonging to the Province of 
Kada Tabariya (Tiberias) which lie in the country 
of the Ghér, or Jordan Valley. 

‘Arak Abu Vedeiyeh—The slopes of the Shari’at 
el-Menadireh, bordering the river on. its course 
through the Ghér where the Shari’a, or Yarmak, 
has cut for itself a deep bed in the alluvial soil of 
the Ghor. 

Ed Delhemiyeh—This village (which is also given 
on the Map of Western Palestine) has at the present 
day 55 huts, built of mud and the ancient stones 
brought from the opposite site of E]-Melhamiyeh, 
also called El-Beka by the Bedawin. The popu- 
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lation numbers 250 souls. The two owners of the 
place, one a native of Tiberias and the other 
Khuweitin Aga, Sheikh of the Arab Sukhir el- 
Ghér (see above, p. 86), have settled the Bedawin 
of this tribe here, and they now cultivate the rich 
soil of this section of the Jordan Valley.  ElI- 
Melhamiyeh lies opposite the village, west and 
across the Jordan. It is a site showing remains 
of buildings, and some scattered stones. The hill 
on which Ed Delhemiyeh is built appears to be 
of artificial construction. 

El-Adeistyeh—A small village in the northern 
Ghér, built of miserable-looking huts. The place is 
generally abandoned in summer by the tribe of the 
Arab Sukhar el-Ghér, who number about 50 souls. 
Irrigated lands and vegetable gardens are found 
here, for the soil is most fertile. 

Es Shini—A small village in the Ghér, near 
the Wad el-’Arab. Its 15 huts and grain stores 
are well built, with stone and mortar. The 60 
inhabitants are partly of the Sukhir el-Ghér tribe, 
partly immigrants from the Lebanon Districts 
brought here by the energetic Kaimakam (or 
Governor) of Tiberias, who wishes to cultivate 
the soil of the Ghér, and raise cotton and sugar- 
cane here as in former times. Opposite the village, 
which is situated on an elevated tract below Tell 


el-Muntar, some Bedawin have erected some 
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wretched mud huts. The Wad el-’Arab here 
runs with a fine stream, and is used to water the 
newly-planted gardens. If well attended to Esh 
Shiini will soon become most flourishing place. At 
the point near here, where the great Hauran road 
crosses the WAd el-’Arab, there are ruins of a small 
but ancient bridge. Esh Shiini was an ancient site, 
and, owing to its situation at the point of junction 
of two great high roads, must have been, in old 
times, an important place. 

Ma’éd.—A village of 35 tolerably well-built huts, 
lying on the slopes of ’Ajltin. The population 
numbers 140 souls. 

The Weli esh-Sheikh Ma’ad is a carefully- 
guarded tomb, which is whitewashed and cleaned 
with great zeal by the inhabitants of the village. 
The great Hauran road passes near the village. 
The ancient remains existing here were not 


thoroughly explored. 
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El Medahel >loa)! | The Roller 177 
E] Me?ab Wel)! | The Playing Field 50 
El! Melhamtyeh Krag 188 
Mendah coke The Wide Plain 139 
E] Meshed * xual) | The Advanced 186 
E] Meshriyeh a) ) paca | 134 
El] Mezra’a dey val The Newly Built 92 
El Midan wlan The Race Course We eB 
El Mik Q 

yal dais 8 

El Mirdani es SédA Vagal “lo,4)\ | The Black Bar 92 
Mkeis or Umm Keis ( poe > an Sl 46-80 
Moyet et Taltamisiyeh brutal lal | dle 138 


" Probably a mistake for dgtaal|, el-Mesh-hed, The Place of Martyrdom.—Ep. 
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El Mukhaibi (or El bree! | The Hiding Place go-92 
Mukhaibeh) 
Mukhraba & ;sve | The Ruin 139 
El Murfish us al The Alluvial Land 177 
El Musheirfi 43 Atial! | The Watch Tower 134 
N&hiyet Beni Juhma | 4#g> LN bre \j District of the Chil- | 148-181 
: i dren of Darkness 
Nahiyet el Kefarat col sO dae. | The District of the |114-118 
Villages 
Ndhiyet el Kira 5,40) Qe | District of the Black 182-188 
Rocks 
N4hiyet es Siru pl bra The District of the | 46-113 
Cypress 
Nahiyet el Wustiyeh érlowe)| xe | The Middle District 119-147 
Oak Forests Be 
El ’Ora 5y90)) | The Squinter 116 
Er Rahwa 5d) The Plateau 93 
Ras WAd Zahar vie Sule ml) The HeadoftheWad} 141 
Zahar 
Rujm ed Deiri Fol aay | The Mound of the| 179 
Covent 
Rujm el Menara 5 jaa! a) Of the Minaret 103 
Rumeh Firtin wet rae) Pharaoh’s Lance 105 
Sahel ed Deir oll Jol |The Plain of | the 141 
Convent 
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Transliteration. 


Sahel Jenin 
Sahel ej Jiwani 
Samar 

Samma 
Samt’a 

Sa’ra 

Sariri “Akrabeh 
Es Sbeibi 


Seidir 


Seil Mkeis 


Sh’eib et Tahanat 
Sheikh Hutta 
Shejarat el Beirak 
Shejarat el *Arrafiyeh 
Shejarat el Fakiri 

Es Shiini 

Es Sibia 

Sidd es Salaibi 

Sifin 

Sém 


Sris 


Tahtnet Ahsin 





Arabic. 


ote Jel 
Eee 


Jp 
ive 








Translation. Page. 
184 
The Inner Plain 106 
Dark-brown 117 
Hard Ground 107, I4I 
The Ear 185 
A Little Head 107 
The Scorpion’s Cry 117 
The Little Water- 93 
course 
The Valley-head I4I 
The Torrent of Umm | 106 
Keis 
The Pass to the Mills | 107 
107 
The Tree “ot the } 
Lightning, or 106 
Of the Prophetess 
The Saint’s Tree 106 
The Stores 189 
The Girl 183 
The Hard Dam 106 
The Wedge 107 
142 
179 
The Millofthe Rocks! 143 


or Castles 
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Transliteration. Arabic. Translation. Page. 
Tahtinet el ’Arid er) el & go-\b Of the Broad Place 143 
Tahinet el ’Azzam elie & go> \b 143 
Tahtinet el Beshairi s Lina! byob 143 
Tahtinet ed Dueikat HIG wl &yo\b 143 
TAhanet el Emheidat | ely) Gyolb | Of the Terrace 143 
Tahiinet el Ersan cles 2M ra jy>\b Of the Halters 143 
Tahinet el Kle’at cole! Gol | of the Little Castles | 143 
Tahinet Matlak el} Grae Gyolb relat 

Ahsein wass! 

TAhinet Mazeid Ef- | Sard! oy podig> lb 143 

fendi 
TAahtinet el Menshtyeh| ddd) diy>lb | The Productive Mill | 143 
Tahtinet el Messadin cnr Kyolb Of the Poor Saints 143 
Tahinet Sa’tid’Azzim | alje Ope di golb 143 
Tahtnet Umm Dalich) Alo @) &y>'b | Of the Vine Tendril | 143 
Taket el ’Alu gh a3s\b | The Terrace of the} 107 

Height 

Et Taiyibeh ébxnba)| The Good 123 
Tell Abu Zeita ky; y) ki | Olive-tree Hill 180 
Tell el Butm J} Mi | Of the Terebinth 180 
Tell ed Deir pe LW | Of the Convent 130 
Tell el Kak gd! Jb | Of the Crow 143 
Tell Kefr Ytiba ba 8S Js 180 
Tell el Khudr pass Us | Of the Green Man 154 
Tell el Milh US} Uo | Of Salt 167 


C 
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Transliteration. Arabic. Translation. Page. 
Tell el Muntar yaad csi | Of the Watch Tower 107 
Tell es Sahn usw) Uji | Of the Dish 180 
Tell es Seirawan ly ded! UM 143 
Tell esh Shir ead) Co / Of the Poet 180 
Tell Zara’a ds = j Ui | Of the Cultivated} 142 
Land 
Tibneh CON Straw-stem 186 
Tukbul Js 179 
Umm Erka’a ls, »| | The Place of the) 144 
es h Target 
Umm el Ghuzlan wall | The Place of Gazelles| 144 
Umm Hanna te | The Motherof Hanna| 144 
Umm Keis (or Mkeis) ( pans | 46-79 
Umm el Khawabi ust !gasl | The Place of Re-| 108 
lationships 
Umm en Nakhla eeu | The Place of the| 108 
Palm-tree 
Wad, or Wady Abu Awd ay) Sal, 112 
Dmeikh 
Wad Abu Saraj cn ol Sol, Of the Saddles 146 
Wad el ’Ain whe) | sol, Of the Spring 113 
Wad ’Ain ’Atiyeh drbe , ae sols Spring of the Gift 113 
Wad ’Ain el Mallaki | | SMud\ wane cout, 113 
Wad ’Ain es Sinn Boel ek asl, Spring of the Tooth 187 
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Wad ’Ain et Tassi du La | wn sels The Spring of the| 112 
Dish 
Jad el ’Amtid Syas)| Ce ol, Of the Column 144 
Wad el ’Arab x) sly Of the Bedouin Sue 
pEAUH 
Wad Baktria & Slo oly | Of the Stick 113 
Wad el Bareighit Lene, wl ah Of the Fleas 112 
Wad el Bireh BAN _ oly | Of the Fort 146 
Wady el Birket & s)\ sadly | Of the Pool 187 
Wad Delham ade Sol, | Of the Wolf 181 
Wad el Ekseir eal asl, Of the Castle 144 
Wady ’Ezz Died sll The Glorious Valley | 181 
Wad el Fakhed axial cay Of the Leg 112 
Wady Fidel cht sole | The Filled-up Valley | 187 
Wad el Ghafr peal Sols | Of the Watch 181 
Wad el Hadad MNdad! Gol, | OF Sorrow 113 
Wad el Halfawiyeh do gla} oly Of the Halfa-grass| 144 
(Papyrus) 
Wady el Hummam pas sel, Of the Bath 187 
Wad el Humra \ | nc | co's The Red Valley III 
Wad Ibsarr pail csoly 146 
Wad Jenin Sees sels 188 
Wad Kefr’An we x usels 181 
Wad el Khneizir ass | sol, | Of the Little Pig 112 
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Transliteration. Arabic. Translation. Page. 
Wady Kleit bs ols Of the Ford 117 
WaAd el Kruka & i) at Of the Hen 187 
Rat cummeli nis csoly | Ofthe Dough-ladle | 146 
Wad el Mahwara By gaeall Cools 181 
Wad Makik ple Cool, 112 
Wad Masa’ud Ogre sll The Fortunate Valley| 112 
Wad el Muntamri oS va | eS. 112 
Wad el ’Ora 590)! os Of the Squint 118 
Wad Samar oe LF The Brown Valley Ill 
Wad Samma we uses 146 
Wady Samu’a ieee uss 188 
Wad esh Shémar opel sls 146 
Wady es Siklab ra) U-Fe ear Of the Slavonian 187 
Wad et Taiyibeh daub} Sip | 146, 188: 
Wad el Ulleika ie! col, | Of the Raspberry 118 
Wad Umm el Karein eel al ral, (vulgar) Of the Two! 118 

sy Horns 
Wad Zahar Sa) oslly 145 
Wad Zebda 5N5 oss Of the Cream 146 
Weli Ja’far et Taiyar bd) bee we 186 
Weli esh Sheikh Mu- | Mtare el tes ae 
hammed el Udamy dell 
Weli esh Sheikh Sa’ad Neos ell us 152 
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Transliteration. Arabic. Translation. Page. 
Zahar el ’Akabi bE! va -} Zahar of the Precipice} 147 
Zahar en Nasara \ aw va) Of the Christians 181 
Zebda, of el-Wustiyeh Vou jy AAW if 147 
Zebda, of Irbid 181 
Zikel es 5 Thieves 113 
Zor el Heshra 5 nd | ) 118 
Zor el Kusseib wail! 9; | The Lowland of the} 113 

Reeds 

Zor en Nis Of the Monkey 118 


adsl yy} 
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